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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

Londen: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexice, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For toreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er’s risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
tor their return if found unavailable, Vogue assumes 
ne responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 
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Complaints. —Subscribers who fail to recervea single 
copy of ee should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Pogue at 
any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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V cs is regularly on sale by every first- 


class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 

Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 

Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 

America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold,4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., §5 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. 8. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn,, M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P, F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St, 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor. Chestnut 
Pittsburg, R.S, Davis & Co.,96 sth Ave. 
Portiand, J. F. Handley & Co, 

Portland, Ore., B, B. Rich. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C, Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
piace, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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§6 Au .'zy need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 


of newsdealers orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
alse, the editien of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within rbree days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
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TAILOR GOWNS 


307 Madison Ave., New York 


ME. C. A. SOCHOR 
ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 
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FRr4 NK DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
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M E. V. NOEL 
(Late with Felix, Paris) 

Importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
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Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
FINE CUSTOM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 
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New York 


AISON BENOIT 
LINGERIES HAUTES NOUVEAUTES 


TROUSSEAUX A SPECIALTY 
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Bar Harbor 42 East roth Street, New York 
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ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 
RAME, M’*°G’°R 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ER Tf 2 SE mn A OF 


ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
CORSETS AND JUPONS 
125 West 56th Street, New York 
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ACCONELOUGH 
ROBES 
STREET AND EVENING GOWNS 
$27 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Me. Marie ELIsE DE LATOUR 


LA VICTOIRE 
THE IMPROVED LADIES WAIST 


574 Fifth Avenue, New York é 
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TAILOR GOWNS AND EVENING DRESSES 
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Frocks, Cloaksand Dancing School Dresses, 
Orders taken at Young Women’s Christian 
Association, Workroom Dept., 7 East 15th Street. 
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EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, FTC. 
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MERICAN HERALDRY 
Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 
dered to genealogists, families and designers. 

Work sent for examination, returnable it not desired 

MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant- 

ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Socrete 

Suisse d’Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 

104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 

1., Box 66. 
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Japanese art objects, novelties in silks for 

ladies’ use, embroidered tea gowns, pillow 
covers, etc., 218 Fulton Street. 


EAUTY anp YOUTHFULNESS 
restored by facial treatment, Physical Cul- 
ture, Electricity—Specialty Obesity. Delicate 

children also successfully treated Private lessons or 
classes, Miss S. BERGMAN, 54 West 23d Street. 
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‘ ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBIN DING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. roth St , N. Y. 





TOILET ARTICLES 


ARY SCOTT ROWLAND 
Retiring Face Cream; used and recommend- 
ed by Mmes. Patti, Melba and Langtry. 

$1.00 Mailed. 123 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. (Est. 1887.) 











LIVE ROBART 
Olein Skin Food endorsed editorially and 
officially by many beautiful and well-known 


women. Price by mail,.$1.50;17 W. 26th St., N.Y. 
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DIED 


Bonner.—On Tue. 27 Dec., of pneu- 
monia, at his residence, 21 E, 64th St, An. 
drew Allen Bonner, eldest son of Kobert 
Bonner, aged 47 years. 

Grabam.—Robert Graham, suddenly, at 
Morristown, N. J., 24 Dec. 

Jaffray.—Suddenly, at Cambridge, Mass. , 
22 Dec., Percy Malcolm, son of Howard S. 
Jaffray, in the 22nd year of his age. 

Salisbury.—Entered into rest, at her resi- 
dence, 42 E. 65th St., 26 Dec., of pneu- 
monia, Margaret L., widow of William D. 
Salisbury. 

Schuyler.—On Sat. morn, 31 Dec., 
Hannah Catherine Kingsland, widow of Peter 
C. Schuyler, in the 92nd year of her age. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Brown-Bowers.-—Miss Lida Jennings 
Brown, daughter of Mrs. Austin Brown, to 
Mr. James Bowers. of Newark. 

Duncan-Dunscomb.—Miss Elizabeth 
W. Duncan, daughter of Mr, John F, Dun- 
can, to Mr. George Elsworth Dunscomb. 

Fair-Vanderbilt.—Miss Virginia Fair, 
sister of Mrs, Herman Oelrichs, to Mr. Will- 
iam K, Vanderbilt, Jr., son of Mr. William 
K. Vanderbilt. 


WEDDINGS 


Buckley-Terrell.—Mr. Wilfred Buck- 
ley, son of Mr. Henry Buckley, of | Birming- 
ham, Eng., and Miss Bertha Leslie Terrell, 
daughter of Mr. Herbert Terrell, were mar- 
ried in All Soul’s Church on Sat., 31 Dec 
at noon, the Rev Dr. R, Heber Newton, 
officiating. Maid of honor, Miss Ruth 
Moore. Bridesmaids, Miss Jane Plummer, 
Miss Faith Moore, Miss Margaret Winsor, 
Miss Maude Sinclair, Miss Eleanor Thomas, 
Miss May Low. Best man, Mr. F. Win- 
throp White. Ushers, Mr. Walter Alexan- 
der, Mr. John C. Runkle, Mr. Edward 
Warren, Mr. McLane Van Ingen, Mr. Pres- 
cott Slade, Mr. Joseph H. Sutton. 


RECEPTIONS 


Adams.—Mrs. Charles Henry Adams, 
Miss Agnes Adams, at home, Thursdays, 5, 
12, Jan., at 16 E, 67th St. 

Bacon.—Mrs. Daniel Bacon, Miss Bacon, 
at home on Sat., 14 Jan., at 153 W. 57th 
St. 

Coudert —Mrs. Frederic Coudert, Miss 
Coudert and Miss Jeanne Coudert, at home, 
Tue., 10 Jan., at 155 W. 58th St. 

Fabbricotti.—Mme. Fabbricotti and Mrs. 
Harry S. Kingsley, at home on Fridays 6, 13 
Jan., at 208 Mad. Ave. : 

Jacquelin.—Mrs, John H. Jacquelin and 
the Misses Jacquelin at home on Sat., 14 Jan , 
at 34 E. 38th St. 

Peters.—Mrs. Charles Grenville Peters, 
at home on Thu., 5, 12 Jan., at 13 E. 76th 
St. 

Stebbins.—Mrs. James H. Stebbins will 
give receptions on Thu., 5, 12 Jan., ‘at her 
residence, 80 Mad. Ave, 

Townsend.—Mrs. J. Allen Townsend, 
at home Thu., 5, 12 Jan., 237 Mad. Ave. 

Van Schaick.—Mrs. George Gray V2" 
Schaick, at home, Sat., 7 Jan., from 4 until 
7, at 23 W. 37th St. 


RECEIVING DAYS 
MONDAYS 
Foote.—Mrs. Frederic Foote, Mrs. : 
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de Puy Agnew, until Lent, at the Hotel 
Netherland. 


THURSDAYS 


Jacquelin.—Mrs. John H. Jacquelin, 
the Misses Jacquelin, until Lent at 34 E. 
38th St. 

Chapin.—Mrs. Lindley Hoffman Chapin, 
Miss Chapin, in Jan., at 5 W. 37th St. 


SATURDAYS 


Saltus.—Mrs. Francis H. Saltus. in Jan. 
and Feb. at 105 E. 18th St. 

Totten.—Mrs. John Reynolds Totten, 
in January at 44 W. 54th St. 


DANCES 
Gerry.—Mr. and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry 


will give a dance and small cotillon on Thu., 
12 Jan., at their residence on Fifth Ave. and 
61st St. 

Cutting.—Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting will 
give two dances, the first on Fri., 13 Jan., 
being the second of a series of dinner dances 
being given by Mrs, Cutting, Mrs. Bronson, 
Mrs. William Sloane and Mrs. Vanderbilt. 

Jackson.—Mrs. William H, Jackson 
will give a dance on Tue., 10 Jan., at her 
residence 556 Mad. Ave. 

Vanderbilt.—Mr. and Mrs. Corneliu 
Vanderbilt, Sr., will give a dance on Fri., 6 
Jan., at her residence 1 West 57th St. 


MUSIC 


Greene.—Mr. Plunket Greene will give 
aseries of recitals in Chamber Music Hall, 
beginning on Fri., 6 Jan., at 3 o'clock. 

PROGRAMME 
Les Petits Oiseaux, seventeenth century, 


BANOS OY. 00 ccccocccosscescoes C. V. Stanford 
Ecouté 4’ Jeannette, eighteenth century, 


armanged BY... cc ccccccccccccccccccees Dalayrae 
Ratened, BOOER, 6 oc cccccccccsccccesases Schubert 
An das Vaterland............eeeeceeeeeeeees Grieg 
Der Fr@hlbeg. ...2..cccccccccccvcevescveve Brahms 
Ethiopia Saluting the Colors......... Charles Wood 
King Charles. ......cceseseee Maude Valerie White 


The Cuckoo Madrigal, The Song of Niamb of 
the Golden Tresses, The Kerry Cow, Love 
at My Heart, Over Here, The Jug of Punch, 
Heigho! The Morning Dew, Derby Kelly, 
old Irish melodies, arranged by....Charles Wood 


Meyer.—Mr. Hinrich Meyer and Mr. 
Townsend H. Fellows will give a series of 
musical mornings at the Carnegie Lyceum on 
12, 19, 28 Jan. and 2 Feb. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS 


St. Vincent’s Hospital.—An enter- 
tainment will be given by the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary of St. Vincent’s Hospital at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on 18 Jan., the proceeds of 
which will be devoted to the furnishing of 
beds in the new building of St. Vincent’s 
Hospital. 

Patronesses of the entertainment are Mrs. 
Eugene Kelly, Mrs. Martin E. Brown, Mrs. 
Frederic Coudert, Mrs. Brockholst Cutting, 
Mrs, Theodore Havemeyer, Mrs. Delancey 
Kane, Mrs. Thomas F. Meagher, Mrs. Mor- 
gan J. O’Brien, Mrs. Robert Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Charles Phelps, Mrs. David McClure, 
Mrs. Hugh J. Grant, Mrs. John A. Mc. 
Creery, Mrs. Ferdinand Hirsch, Mrs. Joseph 
F, Daly, Mrs, Paul Fuller, Mrs. C, Aspell, 
Mrs, Augustin Healey, Mrs. P. Doelger, 
Mrs. Joseph Bissell, Mrs, John Byrne, Mrs. 
M. Breslin, Mrs. W. Fanning, Mrs. William 
Knapp, Mrs. Miles O’Brien, Mrs. William 
Lummis, Mrs. Constantine MacGuire, Mrs. 
T. F Gilroy, Mrs. T. F. Gilroy, Jr., Mrs. 
George Hecker, Mrs. James Cornan, Mrs. 
William J. K. Kenny, Mrs. C. Harvie, Mrs. 
P, J. Hanway, Mrs. Thomas Lenane, Mrs. T. 
F. White, Mrs. J. J. Harrington, Mrs. John 
Fox, Mrs. Richard Croker, Mrs. H. Hag- 
gerty, Mrs. J. Carrigan, Mrs. George Bliss, 
Mrs. A. Ashman, Mrs. W. Fanning, Mrs. 
William Sheehan, Mrs. A. J. White, Mrs, 
C, Walters, Mrs. C. Nagle, Mrs. H. Mc- 
Creery, Mrs. T. O’Connor, Mrs. Stephen 
Philbin, Mrs. M. J. Echeverria, Miss 
Blessing, Mrs. F, Travers, Miss Tobin, 
Mrs. George Waddington, Mrs. H, Weller- 
stein, Mrs. J. J. Walsh, Miss White, Miss 
Victoria Olwell, Mrs. Daniel O’Dee, Mrs. 
Eugene Pitou, Miss Priestly, Miss Kent, 
Mis. Albert Locke, Mrs, J. A. Linherr, 


Mrs. Margaret McNamara, Mrs. M. J. Mul- 
queen, Mrs, J. H. McCarty, Mrs E. 
Maher, Jr., Mrs. E. D. Farrell, Mrs, L. 
Brosnan, Miss Daniel Daly, Mrs. T. J. 
Glover, Mrs. Henry Hughes and Mrs. John 
Carroll, 

Medical Library.—The Woman’s Aux- 
iliary to the Building Committee of the Med- 
ical Society of the County of Kings will give 
a Greco-Roman Festival in the 13th Regi- 
ment Armory of Brooklyn from Mon., 23 
Jan. to 4 Feb. inclusive, The proceeds to 








[Seen ON THE sTace J) 


Normous audiences filled play houses to 
EK overflowing on New Year’s Day both 
afternoon and evening, to the delight 

of the managers rather than that of the play- 
ers for the holiday falling, as it did, upon 
Monday, put upon actors the strain of three 
matinées for this week as well as last, a tax 


SEEN ON THE STAGE — MISS VIOLA ALLEN 


(Photograph from H. C, Minor) 


go towards the completion of the Medical 
Library. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Teutonic.—Sailing, Wed., 28 Dec., 
Mr. and Mrs. B. T. Cable, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph W. Hickox, Mr. F. W. Lawrence, 
Miss A. Lawrence, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Miss Morgan, Mr. and Mrs, George Vander- 
bilt. 


F uerst-Bismarck.—Sailing, Wed., 4 
Jan., Mr. and Mrs, Julian Robbins, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. C. Moore, Mr, and Mrs. J. How- 
ard Wright, Mr. J. Dunbar Wright and Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Mason Jones. 





Notices of any kind, and all corre- 
spondence, should be addressed Vogue, 
3 West 29th Street, New York, and not 
personally. 


that even the strongest feel. One new play 
was arranged for this week and on Monday 
next two new ones are to be given their first 
presentation here. One, and the more im- 
portant, is the postponed Zaza which has been 
played to admiring audiences in Washington. 
The verdict is most flattering as regards both 
the play and Mrs, Leslie Carter and it seems 
probable that Zaza will be the third excep- 
tionally popular play brought to the Garrick 
Theatre within a year. 


Mr. N. C. Goodwin, Maxine Eliot and 
Clyde Fitch have combined as actors and play- 
wrights to give a picturesque presentation of 
an American hero Nathan Hale. The rdle 
played by Mr. Goodwin is serious and his in- 
terpretation had commended itself to audi- 
ences of other cities. The play and the ac- 
tors were given a cordial welcome on Monday 
evening at the Knickerbocker Theatre. 


On Monday next Lillian Russell will return 
to the scene of her former triumphs, the Casino, 
where La Belle Heléne is to be rendered. 


The Sorrows of Satan, after many prelim- 
inary hitches, is now in running order at the 
Broadway, where it is filling in the time 
against the appearance of new opera. 


The Jolly Musketeer is at the Harlem 
Opera House, where Jefferson de Angelis and 
his clever aids have been diverting large-sized 
audiences. 


Kate Kip, Buyer, is now definitely scheduled 
for a through February stay at the Bijou, 
where May Irwin and her merry crew keep a 
succession of fun-loving audiences in the best 
of humor night after night. 


Olga Nethersole is to be at Wallack’s for a 
season beginning on Monday next, when she 
makes her appearance in The Termagant, a 
new play by Louis N Parker. Before the 
close of her engagement Miss Nethersole will 
act in the Second Mrs. Tanqueray and Ca- 
mille. The closing of the theatre in conse- 
quence of Miss Julia Arthur’s illness will be 
made the subject of litigation, so it is alleged. 

Phroso, at the Empire, has made an ex- 
ceedingly good start, and the indications are 
no change of bill for some time to come. 
The new leading lady, Miss Florence Mil- 
word, has been very cordially received by the 
public, 


Miss Ada Rehan is appearing as the washer 
lady in the revival of Madame Sans-Géne, 
which was begun on Tuesday evening at 
Daly’s Theatre. 


On and Off is to celebrate a hundredth 
performance on Monday next at the Madison 
Square Theatre, upon which occasion appro- 
p.late souvenirs are to be distributed. 


Martha, the opera selected by the manage- 
ment of the Castle Square Opera Company 
for presentation during this week, has been 
drawing full houses. Lohengrin is promised 
for next week. 


A full choir of boys is one of the promised 
attractions of the Ragged Eari, which is to 
succeed Sporting Life a week hence at the 
Academy of Music. 


The Runaway Girl is stil] persistently stop- 
ping at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, the only 
change in affairs there being new songs, The 
Three Littk Lambs continues to occupy the 
distant horizon with no nearer approach to 
stage representation than it had weeks ago. 


The continued success of Trelawny of the 
Wells at the Lyceum makes necessary the 
production of its intended successor, a transla- 
tion of Im Weissen Roess’l, at Wallack’s 
next month, 


Superba is at the Fourteenth Street 
Theatre for the week, and another old favor- 
ite, Cumberland 61 is at the Metropolis in 
Bronxborough. Still another, The White 
Heather, is running through a second week at 
the Grand Opera House. 


Signor Perugini is appearing at Keith's in 
A Sorento Scarf, which is not a musical piece, 


Augustus Thomas’s pretty sketch, The 
Holly Tree Inn is being well played at the 
Pleasure Palace, 

(Continued on page vii) 








THE GREAT INDUSTRY OF 
FRANCE 


Heims, France, Sept. 30.—The re- 
R ports from the Champagne district 
show that the present grape crop is a 
very fine one as regards quality. The fruit is 
now being gathered and as usual the great 
bulk of the choicest grapes are being forwarded 
to the establishment of Veuve Pogitnery Fils 
& Co. at this place, which, because of its 
enormous business, has had this year as in 
the past the option on the crop of all the vine- 
yards which are known for the fine flavor of 
their grapes. There is no house engaged in 
making Champagne which pays such careful 
attention to the selection of the fruit used. 
This accounts in a large measure for the fact 
that among connoisseurs the world over, 
Pommery, either ‘*Sec’’ or ‘* Brut,” is the 
choicest of all wines. 
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‘THE LINEN STORE” 





Registered Trade Mark 


Annual Sale 


: Table Linen | 


Lot 4 


The Famous Barnsley Goods 
647 Cloths. 393 doz. Napkins 
These are specially recommended 
for durability and for their handsome 
satiny appearance. The prices add 
to the attractiveness : 


3 size (25-inch) Napkins.......$4.50 
2 x2 yard cloths.......... 3.00 
ee ee OO Cn 886err te Bee 
SS $ a6 oo Se 
i—_- » §-25 
2 s@ “ gr TERETE 6.50 
SUES SH 8  secccecees 5.00 
2%x és PF came sneer 6.00 
244%3% * fT  sseeeerene 7,00 
24%Xx 4 os are re ee 8.00 


This single instance is but a hint of values 
which prevail throughout the store during the 
annual sale. Send for booklet giving prices in 
detail. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street 
New York 

















PATTERNS 








Patterns of this new Shirt Waist 
in 36 bust, 25 cents 








Of any illustration in Vogue or 
any other magazine may be ob- 


tained at the 


OFFICES OF 


The Morse-Broughton Co. 


3 East 19th Street 


NEW YORK 


LDorfinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass 


Thin light glass- 
ware, decorated with 
vock crystal cutting. 
1s growing in favor 
Jor table service. 


ee 


C. DORFLINGER 
& SONS 


915 Broadway, near 21st Street and 


36 Murray Street, New York 











FE. Rosenthal 
Designer 


Street and Evening 
Costumes 
Opera Cloaks, 
&c., &c. 
1305 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


In size it’s small, 


in hold it’s great, , 


It’s use, it’s worth 
will demonstrate. 


See that 


hump”. 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Mfts., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A, 

































WY 3 TS 
HALL’ S ‘sien 
HAIR RENEWER 


Brings the old color back ; no more faded or 

ray hair. Makes growth more rapid ; short 
heir becomes — hair. Holds the hair 
firmly in place; the hair stops falling out. 
Completely removes dandruff; baldness is 
prevented. Feeds the hair bulbs; new hair 
grows on bald heads. 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send one dolla 
to R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua, N. H. 











A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar ia the World. 
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Hartford, Conn. 


39 Broadway, N. Y. 


IF YOUR HAIR 3 
lastingly, and at slight ex- 


pense. Gray hair restored to original color, 
bleached hair to any shade, falling hair stop- 
ped, luxuriant hair produced. Booklet and par- 
ticulars free. IMPERIAL CHEM, MFG. CO, 
Dept. No. 6. 292 Fifth Ave., New York. 








is not satistactory it can be 
made so sately, quickly, 








: : -COCKTAI L§ 








THE CLUB = 


Manhattan, Martini, Whiskey, 
Holland Gin, Tom Gin, 
Vermouth and York. 


We guarantee these Cocktaii- to be 
made of absolutely pure and wel! ma- 
tured liquors and the mixing equal to the 
best cocktails served over any bar in the 
world. Being compounded in accurate 
proportions, they will always be found 
of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of tw 
tails made of the same materia! and pro- 
portions the one which is aged must be 
the better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—ary a: d delicious. 


For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U.S 


cock- 


= 
— AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Mealers 


HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors, 


20}Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 


Shade Worit Work- 


; Because it isn’t mounted o 
5 THE IMPROVED 
= 


HARTSHORN 
aT 





SHADE ROLLER. 

A perfect article. No tacks rq 
quired. Notice name on roll 

when buying your shades. 











The Romantic Route “ ° 


MAGNIFICENT THROUGH VESTI 


NEW ORLEANS ¥* 


via SOUTHERN RY., 
A. W. P. & W. of A., and 
L. & N. R. R.’s. 


LEAVES NEW YORK DAILY 
AT 4.20 P.M. 
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NEW YORK To —— 






To CALIFORNI 


f BULE TRAIN WITH DINING CARS 
CONNECTING WITH 
**SUNSET LIMITED” 


S\VESTIBUL 



















li) SPECIAL “SUNSET LIMITED 
ANNEX CAR 
LEAVES NEW YORK TUESDAYS 
AND SATURDAYS, 4.20 P.M. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 
271 BROAOW 
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‘T ™O be a link ina traceable line of long descent is a privilege that appeals to the imagination 
of even the dullest of men, investing, as it does, the human unit of the hour with the 
dignity of family antiquity and continuity. Pride in worthy ancestry is a natural and 

within certain limits a commendable sentiment ; when, however, it develops into a social or 
religious fetich, it serves only to make the worshipper ridiculous. If only the insignificant man 
or woman addicted to ancestor boasting could be miraculously endowed with a sense of humor, 
or a little imagination, he would come speedily to an appreciation of contrasts so keen as to 
materially abate the emphasis on ancestors, for the more notable and worthy these are claimed to 
to have been, the more pitiful appears the boaster in comparison. 


The student of humanity is interested in ancestor talk as he is in any expression of the race, 
whether in speech or action, and the tendency to silly and profitless boasting about forefathers 
is so marked that it offers rare opportunity for the study of human perversity. Here is a 
sentiment which should be expressed practically in noblesse oblige, but which, alas, is degraded to 
empty, fruitless boast. It is generally conceded that in human affairs stagnation or retrogres- 
sion is not only to be deplored, but that such a condition reflects discredit upon those responsible 
for the halt in the progression that should characterize the family as well as peoples and _institu- 
tions. What then is suggested when a person without nobility of character or cultivation, 
charm of manner, or even distinction of presence poses as superior because of distinguished an- 
cestry? The effort to shine by reflected glory but makes more glaringly apparent the little 
claim the boaster has to superiority of any kind. 


Blood tells, ‘tis true, but it frequently does not give out the record that the vain descendant 
fondly imagines. It tells of vitiation, of starvation and consequent deterioration, and the de- 
fective specimen prating of ancestral glories betrays at every turn in manner, speech, how un- 
worthy he or she is for all this illustrious lineage. ‘The wonder is that placing so great value 
upon descent as many do, that rarely is it regarded as a trust to be enriched by worthy living and 
transmitted to coming generations thus ennobled by greatness of character and meritorious 
achievement. No such high ambition stirs the breast of the boaster. ‘The family name is mat- 
ter for pride as are the family jewels, an enviable inheritance, mainly because it helps the 
inheritor to a consideration which he could never secure on his individual merits. 


The matter of lineage is infinitely better managed with dogs, horses, cattle, cats and fowl 
and other speechless creatures. Breed tells for something worth while with them. Posing as 
the descendant of distinguished forbears avails the specimen dog or cat not at all, if in traits and 
physical characteristics he fail to show blood. 

The degenerate animal is promptly classed as such, and the traits or exploits which lifted 
his ancestors above the average and made them famous, serve only to mark the extent of his 
degeneracy ; and his owners know full well that boasting of his lineage will advantage them not, so 
long as the descendant dog or horse or cat is lacking in ‘‘ points.’’ Likewise ought the mediocre 
man to realize that in the estimation of the discerning he but emphasizes his own littleness when 
he struts about pride-swollen over the fact of being descended from the great. 


Properly regarded, what an incentive to developing the best in one’s self might not good 
descent become. The warrior ancestor living in a ruder age regarded fighting as the 
supremest business of the most virile types of man, and since by warring has man 
forged his way from savage tribe to Christian nation it is well that the needed work of 
man’s progression—the contest for the survival of the fittest—found men of courage and endur- 
ance and resource willing, nay eager, to enter the lists. ‘The son and grandson and great 
grandson of the old warrior may well be proud of relation to one who thus did needed work to 
the best of his ability and in accordance with the ethical perception of his time. These latter 
times demand as heroic work, but along gentler lines, and if from generation to generation the 
family ambition were for each to act as well his part in the world of his day as did the distin- 
tinguished ancestor, then would pride in lineage become an inspiration instead of as now being 
almost wholly the occasion for silly pride in what the boaster has done nothing to merit—having 
been merely lucky enough to inherit it through the chance of birth. There is no evidence at 
present that the desire to emulate zncestral greatness even suggests itself to the degenerate, but 
he might come to a dim perception of the need of achieving something to really entitle him to 
claim kinship to greatness, if his associates should now and again interrupt his tiresome flow of 
ancestor talk by bluntly asking what he had done or was doing to keep up the family tradition 
of greatness. Made to feel that sponging for self-glorification on ancestral glory is as contemp- 
tible as other more easily recognizable forms of pauperism, the degenerate would perhaps have 
the grace to abate personal pretensions founded on the achievements of others. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


NEED OF PUBLIC REBUKE FORA CERTAIN CLASS 
OF DISTURBERS OF THE PEACE—-KNOWN ONLY 
AS THE HUSBAND OF HIS WIFE—-SOME CAN- 
ADIAN MARRIAGES—NO FOR WOMEN, 
THEN VETO FOR BANQUET——-THE PUG 
A FAVORITE FOR TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS—LANDSEER SET SOME 
FASHIONS IN DOGS 


He passion for talking is frequently an- 
noying :n its manifestations, but rarely 


is it that those who suffer from the 
infliction have the courage to rebuke the of- 
fenders. Delicacy may be the reason for silent 
endurance, but it is to be feared that a desire 
to escape unpleasant consequences in the way 
of sharp retort or a taking of offence is at the 
bottom of the passive suffering of talk martyr- 
dom. Public speakers, especially those whose 
means of livelihood are affected by the approval 
of the public, are placed in an embarrassing 
position: by the ill-breeding of auditors who 
attend lectures or musical performances for the 
apparent purpose of conversing about their per- 
sonal affairs. A rebuke from the platform is 
always an embarrassing procedure, but if pub- 
lic entertainers generally would imitate the 
example of a certain lecturer who lately stilled 
two chattering women, the talker nuisance 
would suffer considerable abatement. 

* 
* * 

The lecturer in question was presenting an 
interesting and well-illustrated lecture on 
Hawaii, to hear which a good-sized audience 
had come at peril of limb in a storm which 
made street and walk sheets of ice. The lec- 
ture was two-thirds delivered when the lec- 
turer stopped suddenly, and looking at two ill- 
bred women near the platform, said, in effect : 
I request that you stop talking. I shall soon 
have finished, when you can resume your con- 
versation. I have looked at you several times 
during the lecture, but as you have disregarded 
these hints, I have no choice but to take this 
present course. A round of hearty applause 
rewarded the lecturer for thus coercing the 
underbred into decency of behavior. 

x" 

Certain bright men have been pretending 
these several years that they lived in terror of 
being crowded to the wall by the woman of 
the period, who is advancing at such a furious 
pace on all the heretofore strongholds of men. 
The jest is brought to mind by the indignant 
protests that have appeared in the press against 
a lately deceased man being referred to in 
obituary notices, in an effort to emphasize his 
identity, as the husband of Mrs. Bob Blank, 
a well-known society leader. Scornfully writes 
the man editor that evidently the correspond- 
ents thought they could add nothing to this 
eulogy, and so far as the country at large is 
concerned the late Mr. Blank will go down in 
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history as the proud husband of a society 
queen. The hazard is made that Mr. Blank 
performed some functions of a good citizen, 
but they were of meagre importance compared 
with the triumph of standing back of the reg- 
ulator of fashionable society. 
* 
* * 

Not only in the social world, but in that 
also of achievement, are the heretofore rela- 
tions of husband and wife, unit and cipher, 
being reversed. A man of more than ordinary 
culture is just at the moment sharing his knowl- 
edge with audiences at so much per head. The 
man’s attainments are internationally known 
and respected, but he is heralded far and wide 
and known to the general public principally as 
the husband of a vaudeville performer. At this 
fact also are the men with pens girding. Some- 
how the believer in turn about being fair play 
cannot sympathize with the rage of the men; 
have not wives, during all of these centuries, 
been the overshadowed? Surely the men 
might quietly acquiesce in an occasional one 
of them doing a little shade throwing. 

Pal 

Among the sociological curiosities of the 
times are the increasing facilities provided for 
divorce granting and the attempted restriction 
of the binding in marriage to the officialism of 
certain creeds or nations. In the West Indies 
the priests recently issued a manifesto, em- 
phasizing, among other points, the claim that 
marriages other than those celebrated by them- 
selves are illegal ; and in Canada more than 
seventy children have been declared illegitimate, 
although their parents had been married by a 
minister of the gospel and the fact duly and 
properly registered. The mistake of the con- 
tracting parties was in engaging the services 
of American clergymen who were visiting 
Canada, it being, as it now appears, contrary 
to the law, which requires that marriages be 
solemnized by judge, or magistrate, or mar- 
riage registrar, or else by a clergyman who is 
a resident of Canada and ordained by a Cana- 
dian church organization, bishop, deacon or 
elder. 

Pal 

As some two hundred couples and the heir- 
ship to several valuable estates are involved in 
the present misunderstanding as to the law, 
special legislation is to be invoked in behalf of 
these innocents; but, while legalizing what 
has been done, a provision will be included 
which forbids such marriages hereafter. With 
the Canadians it is a question of the nationality 
of the official. For many reasons it is, of 
course, to be preferred that care be taken in 
so important and far-reaching a ceremonial as 
marriage ; but it is certainly straining a point 
to insist upon the nationality of the official, if 
witnesses are present and proper registering 
and other legal forms are duly complied with. 

* 
* * 

The women have come out in favor of being 
admitted to college banquets, or of vetoing the 
dinner if they are not asked to it. This radi- 
cal view of the sexes in relation to dinners was 
developed by a discussion of the affairs of 
Swarthmore College by the college associa- 
tion. There is need of more money and larger 
buildings, and the secretary advanced the the- 
ory that if the women in the association would 
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consent to separate themselves from the parent 
society and run a society of their own, interest 
in Swarthmore could be revived by the men 
members holding an annual banquet and enrol- 
ing all the men graduates in this vicinity. The 
women vigorously protested against an annual 
banquet in which they were to have no share— 
not even that of gallery spectators—and they 
promptly voted the proposition down. As the 
election of officers later resulted in the re- 
election of the secretary, the battle for sepa- 
rate associations and an annual banquet for the 
men contingent is likely to be fought at least 
once more. If the needs of the college are not 
met within the year, the probabilities are that 
victory will not again rest with the would-be 
banqueting ladies. 
**% 

In an entertaining and gossipy paper on dogs 
a writer in an English periodical draws atten- 
tion to the fact that English dogs of useful 
species are being displaced by foreign favor- 
ites—‘‘fancy’’ dogs of no use whatever in 
the sense that pointers, setters, spaniels, ter- 
riers, greyhounds, retrievers and sheep dogs 
have been useful to the Englishman. It is the 
American now who buys the ‘‘ useful *’ dog. 
The pug, it is claimed, marks the first evi- 
dence of English taste for the grotesque in 
dogs. He has remained a favorite for two 
hundred years—his merits, cleanliness, lack of 
canine odor and decorative personality. Land- 
seer, by his Scotch pictures in which he intro- 
duced dogs, is credited with having been in- 
strumental in introducing the collie as a pet. 
The farmer and the shepherd knew his worth 
before this period. It was Landseer also who 
made popular the Newfoundland dog by his 
now well-known picture, A Member of the 
Humane Society. Of the St. Bernard the 
writer says that it has every claim to admira- 
tion except usefulness, its new home not call- 
ing for any display of the qualities of guide 
and carrier through snow which distinguished 
it in its native énvironment. 


A PAIR OF YOUNG FOOLS 


Olly and I separated after we had been 
three months married, and when two 
months passed and she was still with 

her mother in Chicago, I began to think I was 
an ass and that it was all my fault. That I 
loved her I never fora moment denied, and 
certainly she cared for meat first, but everything 
went wrong and the final split occurred over 
the most absurd thing in the world—a dog, a 
nasty little cur that had belonged to Molly for 
years before we were married. When we be- 
gan housekeeping in the daintiest little bijou of 
a house on Thirty-fourth street Fido was 
brought too and allowed to roam at his sweet 
will through the rooms, and nose the pretty 
things that were so precious to Molly and 
equally so to me. Molly is and always was 
the sweetest woman in the world, Fido was 
her only peculiarity, but I grew jealous and 
hated the dog. After we settled in our 
house I think I was the happiest man alive ; 
when six o'clock came I used to go up two 
steps at a time, rush in and kiss Molly with 
joy, but often she would say : ‘¢ Take care, 
Jack dear, you'll hurt Fido !"’ And there was 
that dog in her arms ! 
(Continued on page 6) 
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LINGERIE FROM MAISON BENOIT ; 
FOR “DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS” SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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(Continued trom page 4) 

‘¢ Drat Fido !*’ was on my lips more than 
once, but I usually managed to change it to 
‘« Very well, dear,’ and everything was lovely. 
But one night I forgot to change it, and in five 
minutes Molly was in tears and the fat was 
regularly in the fire. Not that Molly was to 
blame in the least, she had the temper of an 
angel and could not be disagreeable if she tried ; 
it was all my fault I know. I lost my temper 
and said the dog was a nasty nuisance. That 
was the way it began. When Molly heard my 
voice she would hustle the dog under the 
lounge and meet me with an injured air that 
she tried to conceal, but of which I was fully 
conscious. Things went from bad to worse ; 
there was always the tabooed subject of Fido 
between us, and when married people get to 
avoiding any one topic relations between them 
are apt to become strained, and the subject of 
dogs was always coming up in the most re- 
markable manner. I would read something 
aloud and there would surely be a beast of a cur 
in it somewhere; then Molly would cast her eyes 
down, I would stop reading and a painful silence 
would ensue. I was always putting my foot 
in to it and life was rapidly becoming a burden. 
One night I laughed very long over something 
and Molly insisted upon my reading it to her. 
Without a moment's thought I complied ; this 
was it: Mr. Smith says to Miss Brown: 
‘* Would you like to have a little puppy all 
for your own, Miss Brown?’* Whereupon 
she replies: ‘* This is very sudden, Mr. 
Smith.’’ I roared behind my paper, but hap- 
pening to look up I found that tears were 
slowly wending their way down Molly’s cheeks. 
This enraged me ; I rose, put on my hat and 
slamming the door behind me spent the even- 
ing at the club—the first since our marriage. 

The next day Molly was polite but frigid, 
and I was miserable, as I should have been. 
But I must hurry on to the awful climax. One 
night I left my riding leggings in the hall ; 
they were beauties and had been built for me 
by Perry, costing me no small sum. I had 
only worn them once, and the night after, as I 
say, I had carelessly left them in the hall. I 
opened the door with my latch key, and there 
was Fido with one of my beautiful leggings in 
his mouth and the straps were completely 
chewed off. That roused me, I raised my 
stick—Molly appeared just intimeto see me— 
and brought it down on Fido’s head. 

‘* Jack !*’ screamed Molly, but I was blind 
with rage, I had one or two old scores to pay 
off Mr. Fido, and a good blow would not hurt 
him, I thought. He lay very still, and Molly 
was bending over him, the tears falling down 
her cheeks. 

** You’ ve killed him, you’ ve killed him,”’ she 
cried, ‘¢ don’t touch me !"” as I bent over her. 
A cold shiver went through me. I did not 
mean to kill him, I was all repentance in a 
moment. 

‘«He’s only—er—fainted, Molly,’’ I said 
desperately, ‘‘I'll go for the doctor.” I 
rushed out and dragged in Dr. Stone who lived 
next door. I do not know what in the world he 
thought of me, I acted like a crazy man, for the 
sight of Molly’s face maddened me. But when 
we reached the house the poor little dog was 
in her lap dead, and she was moaning gently. 
I talked very fast, explained that I had no in- 
tention of even hurting him, but it enraged me 
to see him chewing my new leggings. All 
Molly did was to raise her eyes to me with 
quite the most terrible look I ever saw, and 
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give voice to the one word ‘legging !*” ina 
tragic tone. 
* * * 


The next night when I came home there was 
no wife to greet me, but just a little note 
which read : 


*¢ Dear Jack : 

‘*T have thought it best to go home for a 
while. We seem to have made a mistake and 
Fido’s death has shown me that it is not safe 
to stop in the same house with a man who has 
such a violent temper. Just say to everybody 
that Iam home on a visit and they can find 
out by degrees about this trouble. I am tak- 
ing Fido’s body to be buried at home. 

‘¢ Heartbrokenly, 


«* Molly. 
««P. S.—Don’t forget to have the plants 
watered. I have ordered you some new leg- 


gings.”” 

What I said when I perused this epistle 
would not look well in print. My first impulse 
was to start for Chicago and bring her back. 
On second thought I concluded to wait a while. 
Perhaps it would not hurt Molly to think a 
little ; not that she was not perfect, for she was, 
and is, and could not be blamed for grieving 
for Fido; it was all my fault, but I would wait 
awhile. SoI turned the key in the door of 
the house where I had expected to be so happy 
and went to the club. There I told the fel- 
lows I should remain while my wife was visit- 
ing her mother. 

Nearly two months passed and I was frantic; 
I had written her once, telling her how sorry I 
was, and that I was a beast, but she had not 
taken any notice of my letter. Was all my 
life to be a wreck because of a dog? The 
more I thought of it the more enraged I 
became. I should go to Chicago and give 
Molly a piece of my mind, if I never did 
another thing. Not that she was wholly in the 
wrong, I was in fault too ; but if she would on- 
ly come back she could have twenty dogs, and 
I should take off my hat to every one of them. 

So when the two months were up I started 
for Chicago. I reached the house and was 
ushered into the drawing room; I waited 
breathlessly for the door to open for Molly, 
but when it did it only admitted my mother-in- 
law. Now, thought I, will come my punish- 
ment. Lives there a man with soul so dead as 
not to be a little intimidated by his wife's 
mother ? 

But I was to receive a shock ; she smiled 
and kissed me. 

** Well, Jack Stirling,’’ said she, **I did 
think you had more sense ; however, you've 
come at last. Did you ever know of such a 
little goose as Molly ?”” 

** Goose!”’ I said, ‘I beg your pardon, 
she’s an angel, and I'm ** but she inter- 
rupted me with the information that Molly had 
gone into town (they lived in Evanston) to take 
the train to New York. In other words she 
had repented and was going back. 

I was on my feet in an instant ; I had time 
to catch the train that Molly was to take if I 
hurried. I kissed my mother-in-law (mighty 
sensible woman she is too), and was rushing off 
when she called me back. 

‘«Wouldn’t you like to drop a tear on 
Fido’s grave ?*’ she asked smiling. 





* * * 


I caught the train, but the car I entered did 
not contain Molly, so I decided to sit down 
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quietly and formulate a plan of action. Per- 
haps it would be best not to fall into her arms 
too quickly, I thought. I should so much 
like to have Molly say she was sorry, for I was 
terribly sorry, and hoped she was. Oh, I said 
to myself, if I only knew what women are 
likely to do next! But as no living man 
knows I suppose I ought not to feel so badly 
about it. At last I decided not to seek her, 
to meet by chance if at all. But fate willed 
otherwise. The train left Chicago at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, and all that evening 
I never saw Molly at all, not even in the din- 
ing car. But I ascertained that she was on 
the train—how does not matter here. The 
next morning when I went in to breakfast there 
was just one unoccupied table in the car, and 
at that I was placed. I read the bill rather 
lazily, and was about to order my breakfast 
when I heard a swish of silken skirts, a light 
step, and Molly, my wife, sat down beside 
me. For a moment I was paralyzed with 
delight. She did not see me, and never 
glanced in my direction. Now, I thought, it 
is my turn. 

‘«Good morning, Mrs. Stirlimg,’’ said I, 
resting my eyes on her lovely face with a 
rapturous gaze that I hoped she did notsee. 

‘* Jack!" she exclaimed as she turned and 
saw me, and then the color left her face. 

‘« Where have you been ?’’ she managed to 
ask. 





‘*To Chicago—on business,’’ I replied 
promptly. 
*¢ Oh she began, but as ill luck 


would have it the head waiter just then brought 
a most tremendous man and sat him down at 
our table, just opposite. This put an end to 
private conversation and placed the Stirling 
family in a very embarrassing position. The 
de trop man was German—there was no 
doubt about that ; I should not have been sur- 
prised if Made in Germany, was printed on 
his back. And horrors! he desired to con- 
verse! He shall be choked off, I said to my- 
self, Molly was not to be bothered. But he 
was determined to talk, and leaned toward us 
with a horrid grin : 

«¢ Wedding journey ?*’ he inquired, affably. 
A beautiful pink suffused Mo ly’s white face, 
but I laughed, I could not help it, and after a 
moment she laughed too. The ass of a man 
thought he had struck it and went on with his 
silly twaddle: 

‘* That is one thing I admire in America, 
the happy brides and grooms, the lovely homes, 
the beautiful life of the young. Now, for 
instance, I suppose you were married last 
night, and are going to New York to see the 
sights ?*” 

It was all I could do to keep from knock- 
ing his head off; I stole a glance at Molly, 
she looked so pretty I was greatly tempted to 
put my arm about her—but I refrained. 

‘¢ You have made a mistake,’’ said I to the 
bore with a desperate desire to make him un- 
comfortable, ‘‘this lady came on board the 
train alone, so did I ; I came in here alone, so 
did she. You have made an awful mistake ! °° 
Profuse apologies on his part ; he really looked 
terror-stricken for a moment. 

«©Oh, how can you ever forgive me, ma- 
dame !"" he said to Molly, ‘*I owe you a 
thousand apologies —— *’ 

‘Never mind,’’ said my wife, ‘it was a 
natural mistake,’ and she gave me a glance 
that set my heart to fluttering. 

‘¢ Madame,’” went on the irrepressible old 
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fright, ‘* I should like to make some repara- 
tion for my unpardonable mistake. I have a 
fine little dog in the baggage car and if you 
will accept it ** Molly rose, her face hard- 
ening. ‘‘I hate dogs!*’ she said with em- 
phasis. This enraged me, the mention of dogs 
was so unforunate just at this time. I rose to 
follow Molly, and thinking she was out of 
hearing determined to give the old fellow a 
parting shot. 





«Go the devil!’’ I said fiercely in his 
ear ; he gasped, but Molly was by my side and 
put her hand on my arm smiling: 

‘© You need not go!”’ she said to him 
sweetly, ‘*I thank you very much for offering 
me the dog ; it was kind, but I have done with 
dogs forever !*° 


* * * 


That night Molly and I were at home and 
happy. ; : 

** I do not see how you can be so nice about it, 
Jack,”” said the sweetest woman on earth, ‘¢ for 


VOGUE 


I acted like a fool. I knew it the moment I 
was on the train, and I wanted to come back 
then, indeed I did, dearest, but I was ashamed. 
When I got home mamma took your part at 
once, and that made me furious, but I never 
went to Fido’s grave at all, Jack dar - 

I took her in my arms: ‘*Drat Fido !** I 
said as softly as possible. 

«*¢ Amen !** said Molly fervently. 

Caroline M. Beaumont. 











A CHARM 


Through twilight’s veil 
Ye shine about my trellised bower, 
Star-rayed and pale ! 
I know you by the sweet, mad pain 
That thrills my heart again! 


O Trailing flowers of the jessamine ! 


O subtle fragrance of the jessamine ! 
Yours is the power 

To call from its deep sepulchre 
One matchless hour ! 

To give again to time and place 
A voice, a touch, a face ! 
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WHAT SHE WEARS ke 
eee 
HOUSE PARTY GOWNS — ELABORATELY 
TRIMMED COSTUME IN GRAY — 
RICH COSTUME OF BLACK 
BRUSSEL’S NET, EMBROID- 
ERED——MAGPIE DECO- 
RATION 





O one having any claim to be counted 
in the smart set should be seen abroad 
on the streets for the rest of the holi- 

days at least. It would, in effect, be simply ac- 
knowledging one’s self out of form—dropped 
out of the social movement which is centred 
exclusively at country houses and their gay 
house-parties during holiday week. An hon- 
est worldling may decry the fad, and protest 
that more people are obliged to bore them- 
selves to death by opening up their houses in 
the winter, or going to other people’s country 
(Continued on page 10) 
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(Continued from page 7) 
houses supposedly to enjoy themselves, than 
the world at large suspects. Still, no one for 
all that will refuse an invitation, or be induced, 
under any circumstances, to remain in town 
when it is the fashionable thing to be out of it. 


SOME GUESTS AT HOUSE-PARTIES WEAR OLD 
COSTUMES 


Our interest lies more particularly with what 
| these women take in their boxes to wear. It 
does not follow that all of them carry their 
smartest gowns. On the contrary, there are 
guests who insist upon practicing economy by 
wearing what exasperated hostesses call old 
duds whenever they leave town. Fortunately, 
these are in the minority. The gowns worn 
are usually charming, and show off better in a 
fine country house than anywhere else, the 
space, architecture and interior fittings acting 
as capital aids. 








A DREAM IN GRAY AND PEARLS 


There is, for example, a dream of a gown 
making its reputation not a hundred miles 
from this city, an adaptation of a French 
model which our American dress makers often 
improve upon with such marked success after 
the season is well started. The one under 
notice is a creation altogether in silver gray, of 
net combined with silk. The skirt, to begin 
with, is first of gray silk softly pliable without 
a vestige of stiffness. Over it falls one of sil- 
ver gray net gored beautifully. Two gray 
silk bands perfectly fitted, one below the 
knee the other midway between it and the 
skirt mount. These bands have indented 
edges, are designed in roses which are painted 
in shades of gray and have traceries between 
wrought by gray bebé ribbon; the edges 
are defined by overlapping unburnished sil- 
ver paillettes. The net space between these 
two bands as well as below the lower one is 
lightly traced with sprays executed in the same 
narrow ribbon, with clusters of pailletté leaves 
and flowers still further beautified by a good 
size lustreless pearl. All this has a charming 
effect, and so has the double net ruching edged 
with bébé ribbon which finishes the bottom of 
the skirt. Around the top, which fits very 
closely, a yoke effect is carried out by a mass 
of overlapping sequins to match those wrought 
into the embroidery. The ensemble is simply 
4 perfect. 

; Next comes the bodice, which is round, and 
4 tucks into the skirt mount over a gray silk lin- 
ing. It has a gray net drapery repeating the 
motifs on the skirt. Two silk bands with the 
a same rose design and embroidery encircle the 
waist crossways, the space being filled up in 

traceries of spangle pearl, and bébé ribbon, 
while at the top a round yoke massed with 
silver paillettes gives a pronounced style to 
the gown. A collar band of gray and rose 
pink velvet keeps harmony with a gray twist 
of velvet for the girdle. The sleeves are of 
i transparent net, with white chiffon for lining, 
and while long and close fitting are wrought 
with the same traceries which are so enchanting 
on the rest of the gown. While there is such 
an immense amount of hand work and great 
elaboration, still the subdued key of color, the 
! refinement of lustreless silver and pearl pro- 
| duce a silvery radiance which beggars descrip- 
tion. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


SMART BLACK COSTUME 


There is sure to be a black lace gown, but 
you may fancy by the following description 
that there are novelties in black lace gowns. 
The last cry is a plain Brussels net embroidered 
with black chenille by hand. Nothing can 
be smarter. These skirts are made up over an 
under one of plain black net and under this 
net one of mousseline de soie while the foureau 
of softest light weight black silk which on se- 
revs for foundation fits like a glove and flares 
out at the bottom with many narrow mousse- 
line ruffles. The effect of this clinging drap- 
ery is perfect. The bodice is draped in one 
piece, and has, in ruffles plissé with chenille 
slipped over their end pieces, the barest apol- 
ogy for sleeves. As for trimmings, these 
gowns are not in touch with that sort of em- 
bellishment but are especially designed for the 
wearing of handsome jeweled parures, which 
never show off to such advantage as on these 
gowns. 

When jewels of great beauty are not worn, 
then come floral decorations for the corsage, 
with corresponding coiffures, producing the 
most brilliant and becoming effects, as well as 
affording various changes, which no woman 
ever despises. 


DINNER GOWN IN BLACK AND WHITE 


Among the dinner gowns magpie combina- 
tions of black and white hold a favorite place. 
One gown with a great deal of chic was of soft 
black satin, its demi-traine composed of a very 
deep flounce en forme. Traced all over this 
flounce were Henri 1 swirls, wrought by hand 
with a well-defined black chenille cord, on 
which were fixed at intervals clusters of fine 
jet paillettes. For finish to the bottom of the 
upper skirt, as well as heading to this flounce, 
was a wide barb of real guipure lace laid over 
white satin, having the lace edge appliquéd on 
the satin and bordered with jet paillettes. The 
bodice of black satin was extremely décolleté, 
but a second décolletage of white satin rose 
above it. A guimpe of guipure was fitted 
over the white satin and rose out of a design 
in paillettes hand-worked on the black satin. 
At the neck a valois collar of the same lace, 
lined with white satin, on which were pailletté 
traceries. A veritable picture was this bodice, 
its guipure sleeves ending at the elbow with 
two red roses, while a cluster of them rose 
from the belt, a twist of black satin tied in a 
medium-sized bow on the left. A diamond 
bow brooch fastens the collar, while a diamond 
and ruby chain is caught up in loops on the 
left bust by a small diamond sunburst. Three 
jeweled chain bracelets on one arm and two on 
the other, with several beautiful rings on one 
or two fingers of each hand, with a diamond 
hair-pin en aigrette, complete this very charm- 
ing toilette de diner. 


BLACK UNCUT VELVET 


For those in mourning, but who are taking 
up their social obligations again, black uncut 
velvet is the acme of elegance. The skirt is 
to be embroidered very handsomely with dull 
jet, and the bodice and sleeves must corre- 
spond. White tulle under black maline are 
to be used to lighten the bodice in parts where 
it is preferred, but matrons may wear real 
laces for that purpose—Venice point or 
Alencon, or point de France. 








[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where the articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply, and state page and date. 


His should be headed To Sweethearts 

] and Wives, for the waistcoats referred 

to are suitable tokens of love. So 
smart and attractive are they, that the desire to 
make them unconsciously takes possession of 
one when inspecting the little samples, worked 
on canvas, and the attractive stitches and com- 
binations of color. 

The material may be either silk and wool, or 
all silk. If the former, the price of the silk 
and canvas is from $12 to $14. These waist- 
coats are worn with dinner coats, and are done 
in delicate shades of pale yellow and in white. 
The embroidery is on one long strip, and the 
tailor cuts and does the rest. 

The wool waistcoats are used for golf, bicy- 
cling, or any out-of-door sports, and are very 




















warm and comfortable. Materials for these 
can be had for $4, or the strip made to order 
for $22. 

Like the sketch was a red worked with tiny 
acorns and dull brown leaves. Another was in 
a snuff-brown with little black silk stars. 
Particularly pretty were the dull greens. 

Then the corduroy effect, knitted, which 
stands up in great soft ribs, and those that are 
crocheted of wool and silk, are had for about 
the same price. 

Shop golf stockings are looked upon by the 
well dressed man in the same light as ready- 
made ties, and when compared there is rela- 
tively about the same difference. The hand 
knit are $5 a pair, and the tops are like loosely 
braided strips of wool that stand out from each 
other. 


Dainty pin cases are made of brocaded 
white satin lined with pale mauve and filled 
with every pin known to woman from the 
pretty pearl headed pins of various sizes to the 
common place steel pins. 

Centrepieces of Renaissance lace with a rose 
or two carelessly thrown across can be had for 
from $15 to $25 according to size. Materials 
for making $8, which include one embroidered 
in rose, all the silks and the centrepiece. 

A most exquisite centrepiece was of bolton 
cloth scattered over with La France roses hid 
with broad white satin ribbons that trailed and 
spread gracefully over the cloth. Some of the 
rose petals were embroidered separately on 
bolton cloth and then tacked on, giving the ap- 
pearance of a fallen petal. The edge was 
scalloped with deep pointed long and short stitch 
in white, and above that came rainbow colors 
in the same stitch, pink, mauve, yellow and 
green, fading and dying into each other. Price 
$35. 

Embroidery on the sleeves of boys’ sailor 
suits is done for from 50 cents to $1.25, ac- 
cording to design selected. 

Children of to-day are miniatures of their 
elders; what the big people wear we are sure 
to find in the shops for the little ones. The 
golf coats for boys are very pretty, and range 
for children from four years old to boys of 
eighteen, price $4.50. Waistcoats to match 
are $2.25, and red caps of the same material 
$1. These coats and waistcoats also make 
good house coats. 

Warm little bath robes in deep red, pale 
blue and pink with hoods, and bound with 
wool cords and a heavy cord to belt in the 
waist, are $4.50. 

Football suits for the child athlete are $1.80. 

White serge sailor suits are $8.75 with 
short trousers, and $10.75 with the long. 

For country wear, toboggan or skating suits 
will be found very useful for small boys. 
Like the sketch one can be had for $11 ; made 
to order they are a little more. They run 
from 4 to 10-year sizes, and are made of red 
blankets with hoods on the little coats, and big 
cords to belt them in at the waist. The 
trousers are baggy and come to the knee. 
Hoods to match are 98 cents. 

Mules of heavy corded silk in pale blue, 
pink and gray, edged with fur, are $3.50 a 

air. 
: Children’s felt slippers (Romeo shape), bor- 
dered with fur, are $1.10 a pair. 

Breakfast jackets and négligés of wool are 
serviceable and pretty. A very good quality 
of albatross is now selling for 39 cents a yard 
and in all the light shades. 

Heavy bivwn driving gloves for men are 
reduced to $5.98 a pair. 

Silk shirts with crochet tops, that sold for 
$3.25, ure now offered for $1.98. 

Passementeries and bead trimmings (see 
descriptions) are literally being given away. 
Lovely net fronts, yokes and trimmings, heav- 
ily jetted with paillettes, can be bought in one 
of the large shops for $1.50 apiece. In this 
same lot are also pearl and chenille passe- 
menteries for $1.50 to $2.50 that have been 
reduced from $7 and $8. 

A charming white and pink embroidery, 
suitable to put over either a white silk or satin 
bodice, can be had for $6.98, and, with the 
addition of a little tulle would be as hand- 
some as anyone could wish for a dinner 
bodice. 

Little silk gauze ties are $1 apiece and come 















































in all the dainty shades. They have at the 
bottom a plaited frill of gauze and look very 
smart when tied. 

Black net neck ruches full and with accord- 
ion-plaited ends are now being sold for $1. 

An olive green pottery that is very effective 
and not expensive can be had in odd-shaped 
vases to hold violets and tulips, ranging all the 
way from $1 up. 

At the same shop are the Chinese lucky 
cats in washed out green and yellow porcelain, 
weird and odd enough to suit the most fan- 
tastic. 

Priest robes in soft hues are thrown over 
cabinets and appeal to one in all their richness 
of color ; a particularly good one had been re- 
duced from some exhorbitant price to the 
modest sum of $22. 


A copy of the Ann Hathaway candle-stick 
is being sold for $1. It is of beaten brass and 
is an odd little bit that is very attractive. 

Tall brass candle-sticks, standing about 
four feet from the ground and holding a tall 
altar candle can be bought for $7.50. Candle 
$1 extra. 

Very smart are the wicker settees, painted 
green and filled with green corduroy cushions. 
The wicker without paint is $18 and $20 and 
the seats are of course extra. 

An enormously tall candle-stick reaching 
over six feet high and of very good design in a 
dull brass is reduced to $22. 

I was impressed with a wooden shoe box 
that was made of satin wood stenciled and varn- 
ished, giving a very high polish. The shape 
narrowed toward the bottom and the broad lid 
had a border of dull green picked out in black 
with red discs; the whole was unusual and the 
price moderate, $15. In length the box was 
about 3% feet and in hight 2 feet. 

A braided silk bed spread in olive green, 
crimson and cream was most unusual. It was 
as if strips of raw silk had been taken and 
braided together, the price $22. 

Beautiful blankets in solid violets, pinks and 


VOGUE 


blues with borders interwoven with white are 
selling for $15 apiece. 

Sable and tulle hats are the now smart thing 
and a bunch of gardenias or violets adds to the 
chic. In lieu of sable chinchilla is also much 


worn. 
Cases of little colored stones are one of the 
Christmas novelties and can be had, caseand all, 
for $4.50. These little pins are used to pin 
about the ribbon collar and are serviceable in 
many other ways. 
Silver-gilt bangles are as low as 68 cents a- 








piecerand heavy silyer harps studded with col- 
ored stones $1.38 each. 

To write about the bargains in books would 
take columns ; but suffice it to say that in one 
of the shops at least half can be saved from the 
regular booksellers’ charges on beautifully 
bound volumes. They are so cheap that it 
made me ask the price the second time to be 
sure I was not mistaken. 


GLIMPSES 
So— 


Great is the vogue of handsome black cloth 
gowns that one of the best-known dressmakers 
in town candidly acknowledges to using eight 
hundred yards of choice black cloth in four 
weeks. No wonder we so frequently meet 
such ultra smart women wearing these fascin- 
ating frocks. 


THaT— 


The least price one must expect to pay for 
a débutante’s gown of transparent material, if 
made by a dressmaker of reputation, is $100. 
But one need have no misgivings concerning 
the materials used ; and as for the smartness 
of the result, that goes without saying. 
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LasT— 


Year all but a very few smart women were 
perfectly indifferent to the exquisite beauty of 
black lace gowns pailletté in jet. For that 
reason many very costly ones, imported be- 
cause they were the chic thing in Paris, had 
to be sold far below what was paid for them. 
This winter the demand for them is so great 
that the supply of jet paillettes has given out 
in the wholesale houses ; their stock is ex- 
hausted, and before it could be renewed the 
season would be over—dismay and disappoint- 
ment over the loss of valuable orders in many 
gown establishments of note. It is this capri- 
cious condition of American taste which per- 
plexes buyers and terrifies importers every 
season. No one can tell what will take in 
New York after the importation is made. 
And what is disdained the first season is fre- 
quently the craze the following one. Hence 
panics over a shortage of stock. 


THaT.— 


Silver-gray gowns, when ceremoniously 
built, are trimmed with dead silver paillettes, 
en masse, interspersed with a lustreless pearl 
accompaniment. 


‘SEEN IN THE SHOPS”? ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE TEXT PAGE 12 
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ay WHAT THEY READ ce) 


THE GREAT BEAR IN GUR- 
LITTA CLIFF 


THE STORY OF GOSTA BERLING, TRANSLATED 
FROM THE SWEDISH OF SELMA LAGERLOF, 
BY PAULINE BANCROFT FLACK, LITTLE, 
BROWN AND CO. 


"T “He central figure of this extraordin- 
ary novel, Gésta Berling, is a priest, 
despised for his drunkenness yet ad- 

mired and loved for his brilliant mind and 
heroic character. Thescene is laid in Varm- 
land which consists of long stretches of forests, 
long narrow lakes and mountains, a place that 
has preserved many of its ancient customs. 
All the novel atmosphere of this story as well 
as the peculiar style make the book attract- 
ive and refreshing to any reader who likes to 
leave the familiar machinery of modern life. 
We like the imagination with which the 
book abounds, we like the descriptions of 
scenery and rustic dwellings, we like the 
fragmentary character drawing, and we like 
the outbursts of ejaculatory rhetoric which re- 
mind one of the Norse sagas. To give an 
idea of the new Swedish author’s style this 
extract is given: 

‘*The great bear has its home on the 
beautiful mountain summit which is called 
Gurlitta Cliff, and which raises itself precipi- 
tously from the shores of the Léfven. 

‘*The roots of a fallen pine, between 
which tufts of moss are hanging, make the 
walls and roof of his dwelling, branches and 
twigs protect it, the snow makes it warm. 
He can lie there and sleep a good quiet sleep 
from summer to summer. 

‘Is he then a poet, a dreamer, this hairy 
monarch of the forcst? Will he sleep away 
the cold winter's chill nights and colorless 
days to be waked by purling brooks and the 
song of birds? Will he lie there and dream 
of blushing cranberry bogs and of ant hilis 
filled with brown, delicious creatures, and of 
the white lambs which graze on the green 
slopes? Does he want, happy one ! to escape 
the winter of life? Outside the storm rages ; 
wolves and foxes wander around mad with 
hunger. Why shall the bear alone sleep? 
Let him get up and feel how the cold bites, 
how heavy itis to wade in deep snow. 

‘¢ He has bedded himself in so well. He is 
like the sleeping princess in the fairy tale, and 
as she was waked by love so will he be waked 
by the spring. By a ray of sunlight which 
penetrates through the twigs and warms his 
nose, by the drops of melting snow which wet 
his fur will he be waked. Woe to him who 
untimely disturbs him. 

‘He hears suddenly, shouts, noise and 
shots. He shakes the sleep out of his joints, 
and pushes aside the branches to see what it is. 
It is not spring, which rattles and roars out- 
side his lair, nor the wind, which overthrows 
pine trees and casts up the driving snow, but 
it is his pensioners, the pensioners from 
Ekeby, old acquaintances of the forest 
monarch. He remembered well the night 
when Fuchs and Beerencrentz sat and dozed 
in a Nygord peasant’s barn, where they 
awaited a visit from him, They had just 
fallen asleep over their brandy bottle, when 
he swung himself in through the peat roof ; 
but they awoke when he was trying to lift the 
cow he had killed out of the stall, and fell 
upon him with gun and knife. They took 
the cow from him, and one of his eyes, but 
he saved his life. 

‘6 Yes, verily the pensioners and he are old 
acquaintances. He remembered how they 
had come on him on that time when he and 
his queen consort had just laid themselves 
down for their winter’s sleep in the old lair 
here on Gurlitta cliff and had young ones in 
the hole. He remembered well how they 
came on them unawares. He got away all 
right, throwing to either side everything that 
stood in his path ; but he must limp for life 
from a bullet in his thigh, and when he 
came back at night tothe royal lair, the snow 
was red with his queen consort’s blood, and 
the royal children had been carried away to 
the plain, to grow up there and be men’s 
servants and friends. 

“ Yes, now the ground trembles; now the 
snow drift, which hides his lair, shakes; now 


he bursts out, the great bear, the pensioners’ 
old enemy. Look out, Fuchs, old bear- 
killer; look out now, Beerencrentz; look 
out, Gésta Berling, hero of a hundred adven- 
tures! . 

‘‘ Gésta sees him as he is, a poor, perse- 
cuted beast, whom he will not deprive of life, 
all he has left, since people have taken from 
him everything else. 

‘¢¢Let him kill me,’ thinks Gésta, ‘ but 
I will not shoot.’ ”’ 


NELAN’S CARTOONS 


CARTOONS OF OUR WAR WITH SPAIN. BY C. H. 


NALAN. FREDERICK A. STOKES CO, 


N his short preface to this book, which 
I is really a history of public opinion dur- 
ing the war with Spain, Mr. Nelan 
say: ‘*My publishers have asked me to 
write something. This I have already done 
on every page—in the picture language, in 
which alone do I feel that I can do my best. 
Ten years ago an old German editor in my 
native state, Ohio, said: ‘The cartoon will 
be the editorial of the future.’ In this day 





CHARLES NELAN 


of American journalistic enterprise, the car- 
toonist is often called on to make a cartoon, 
in two or three hours and sometimes in lesa 
time. Doyou wonder that we die young or 
become paretics? . . . I do not believe in 
the bitter, stinging cartoon. It is always best 
to produce a laugh with your argument ; peo- 
ple seem to digest it better.’’ These cartoons 
which first appeared in the New York Herald, 
are’ not merely clever impressions from day 
to day of current events, but criticisms, and 
the crystallized opinions of the American na- 
tion. We shall not spend any time in de- 
scribing the drawings, which are technically 
correct and effective, showing the obedient and 
trained hand of the artist, but pause to note a 
few of the more striking pictures. The fa- 
miliar figure of Uncle Sam appear in nearly 
every one of them, and in each one he is in 
a different humor. When these views are 
examined carefully and summed up one gains 
a very clear idea of the many-sidedness of the 
American national character. Take, for ex- 
ample, the first cartoon, Keep Your Head 
Cool, the face is serious, reflective, keen, dis- 
tressed and determined. It commands respect. 
One of the cleverest cartoons is the last one 
in the book, labelled Uncle Sam Pays the 
Freight. Here the well-known figure, wear- 
ing his stars and stripes and smoking a corn- 
cob pipe, is marking a box full of Spanish 
Cadiz, soldiers, Keep dry, Handle with care, 
Sagasta, Spain. 

We also like the readiness with which 
Uncle Sam puts his hand in his pocket to pay 
the war expenses; we like the concert of 
Europe, where an empty chair awaits the new 
member of the orchestra, who is to take his 
seat at the invitation of John Bull, the violin- 
ist ; we like Uncle Sam cutting up the map 
of the western hemisphere to suit himself ; 
we like Uncle Sam’s sententious face as he 
warns Germany from touching the buzz-saw, 
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marked Philippines ; we like the picture The 
Boy Stood on the Burning Deck, showing 
Sagasta with the drooping peacock’s feather, 
labelled Spanish Honor, in his cap, and sur- 
rounded by flowers, while Europe's hands offer 
him a life preserver, marked Peace; we like 
Uncle Sam standing behind a bamboo, wear- 
ing a bland smile as he watches Germany ap- 
proach the huge elephant labelled Philippine 
Islands, and says: “I wonder if he really 
wants my white elephant” ; we like the tali 
bottle of Santiago Preserves, in which Cevera 
is imprisoned, and which is closed by Uncle 
Sam’s hat instead of cork, while the wearer 
sits with half-closed eyes and a smile of satis- 
faction ; we like Spain’s Dilemma, in which 
Spain is trying to climb a wall, and is caught 
by the bull dog, Revolution, and by the strong 
hand of Uuncle Sam, whose tall figure has 
suddenly loomed up from the other side ; and 
we like Uncle Sam marching rapidly and 
playing Yankee Doodle in Cuba. In short, 
every picture tells a story, and we gain from 
the whole series the impression, never before 
realized so acutely, that Uncle Sam's political 
vigilance is only equaled by his ability to carry 
forward any plans and schemes he pleases with 
brilliant success. Mr. Nelan has given us a 
masterly and accurate history without a word 
of writing. 

The summing up of Mr. Nelan is that he 
has perception and perspicuousness both com- 
bined in a remarkable degree. Compared 
with the perfunctory stuff that goes under the 
title of cartoons Mr. Nelan’s work is as far 
ahead of that of the other artists in his field 
to-day as Hogarth’s and Gilray’s were in theirs. 


ST. DISTAFF’S DAY 


He seventh of January, which follows 
Twelfth Day, was in old times 
jokingly called St. Distaff’s Day, 

because the spinning was supposed to be 
resumed. The ploughmen, who were not 
so willing to resume their occupations as the 
women were theirs, used to set the flax 
on fire, in consequence of which the women 
would throw pails of water upon them. 
In early days ladies of high degree as 
well as farmers’ wives and daughters were 
accustomed to handle the distaff and spin- 
dle, and the latter were the emblems of 
womanhood, The following little stanza is 
appropriate to the season : 


Partly work and partly play 
You must work on St. Distaff’s Day. 
From the plough soon free your team ; 
Then come home and fother them ; 
If the maids a-spinning go, 
Burn the flax and fire the tow. 
Bring in pails of water then, 
Let the maids bewash the men. 
Give St. Distaff all the right. 
Then bid Christmas sport good-night, 
And next morrow every one 
To his own vocation, 

Herrick. 


SEASONABLE SONGS 


E make no apology for reprinting a 

V ) familiar song which is always 

fresh and has a peculiar charm of 

its own, We advise our musical readers, 

who are unacquainted with Dr. Arne’s beau- 

tiful old-fashioned setting of it, to get the 
music at once and enjoy it in another way. 


** When icicles harig by the wall, 

And Dick, the shepherd, blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipp’d and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To-who ; 
Tu-whit, to-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


‘© When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parsons saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marion’s nose looks red and raw ; 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To-who ; 
Tu-whit, to-who, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 
Love’s Labor’s Lost. 


VILLANELLE 


se air is white with 
clinging ; 
Between the gusts that come and go 
Methinks I hear the wood lark singing. 


snow-flakes 


Methinks I see the primrose springing 
On many a bank and hedge, although 
The air is white with snow-flakes clinging. 


Surely the hands of spring are flinging 
Wood scents to all the winds that blow, 
Methinks I hear the wood lark singing. 


Methinks I hear the swallow winging 
Across the woodlands sad with snow ; 
The air is white with snow-flakes clinging. 


Was that the cuckoo’s wood chime swing- 
ing? 
Was that the linnet fluting‘low ? 
Methinks I hear the wood lark singing. 


Or can it be the breeze is bringing 
The breath of violets? Ah, no! 
The air is white with snow-flakes clinging. 


It is my lady’s voice that’s stringing 
Its beads of gold to song ; and so 
Methinks I hear the wood lark singing. 


The violets I see upspringing 
Are in my lady's eyes, I trow ; 
The air is white with snow-flakes clinging. 


Dear, when the tender tones are ringing, 
Even whilst amid the winter’s woe 
The air is white with snow-fiakes clinging 
Methinks I hear the wood lark singing. 
John Payne. New Poems. 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


THE PHANTOM ARMY. 
D. APPLETON AND CO, 


He first part of this story is’delightful 
and romantic ; the second half falls 
off somewhat in interest. The home 

of the phantom army in the hills of Spain, 
their dare-devil expeditions, their visionary 
leader and their camp in the green heart of 
the forest make a delightful tale. When they 
are introduced into modern scenes, away from 
their proper imaginative surroundings, they 
fade into thin air. 


BY MAX PEMBERTON, 


ASHES OF EMPIRE. BY ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO. 


This is one of the author’s series of vol- 
umes which describe the siege of Paris’ from 
the disaster at Sedan to the surrender of the 
city. The others are The Red Republic and 
Lorraine It is a thrilling and characteristic 
picture of the times. 


THE MONEY CAPTAIN. BY WILL PAYNE. HER- 
BERT S. STONE AND CO, 


This is a story of modern life in the west, 
and well done in a bold but accurate manner. 


A PRINCE OF THE BLOOD, 
LEwIs, DREXEL BIDDLE 


BY JULIUS A, 


A confidential agent comes to New York 
from Scotland to search for the heir to the 
throne of Scotland. This agent, a man of 
wealth and rank, secures the services of a 
Yankee detective, and has many thrilling ad- 
ventures and hair-breadth escapes. 


THE GUN-RUNNER, BY BERTRAM MITFORD. 
R, F. FENNO AND Co, 


This is a story of Zululand, in which the 
Zulu Chiefs which figure here are real charac- 
ters, personally known to the author, It is al- 
most an encyclopedia of Zulu customs. The 
theme is one of barbarous revenge, the consum- 
mation of a life’s feud. It is skilfully written. 


PAVING THE WAY. 
DREXEL BIDDLE 


BY SIMPSON NEWLAND. 


This is a most interesting romance of the 
Australian Bush, told by an Englishman, 
who was for several years Treasurer of South 
Australia. He made many explorations into 
the unknown territory. This book describes 
South Australia much as Lorna Doone de- 
scribes Devonshire. The work is not only 
full of adventure, but it gives unfamiliar pic- 
tures of this region of the far away continent, 
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THE STORY OF A GENIUS, BY OSSIP SCHUBIN. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY E, H. 
LOCKWOOD, R, F. FENNO AND CO. 


This musical novel, the scene of which is 
Brussels, is rather better than the average. 
Two other stories are included in this volume, 
The Nobl’ Zwilk and What Happened to 
Holy Saint Paneras of Evolo. 


THE SON OF PERDITION, BY WILLIAM A. HAM- 

MOND, HERBERT 8. STONE AND CO. 

For many years Dr. Hammond, late Sur- 
geon-General of the United States, has been 
at work upon this story. The centre figure 
is Judas Iscariot, who, according to the au- 
thor, betrayed Jesus for love of Mary Magda- 
lene and not for silver, The story is of the 
same general character as Wallace’s Ben Hur, 
but it isin no sense an imitation. Many of 
the descriptions are excellent. 


FATHER AND SON. BX ARTHUR PATERSON, R. 
F. FENNO AND CO, 


This is a strong and interesting story of 
English life, showing the mutual affection of 
a father and son. 


IN THE CAGE, BY HENRY JAMES. HERBERT 


8. STONE AND Co. 

This is a story written in Mr. James’s ac- 
customed style of laying detail upon detail 
until a complete analysis of all the characters 
is the result ; but the people are of a lower 
stratum than this author usually selects. The 
scene of the tale is London, 


THE SCOURGE OF GOD. BY JOHN BLOUNDELLE 
BURTON. APPLETONS 
This is a romance founded on historical 
incidents and describes the religious persecu- 
tion of the Huguenots in France. It is ad- 
mirably written and is full of strirring action. 


CONCERNING ISABEL CARNABY. 
THORNEYCROFT FOWLER 


BY ELLEN 


This is one of the best novels lately written 
by any woman. The chief feature is the 
capital drawing of the central figure, Isabel 
Carnaby, who is feminine, noble, capricious 
and witty. The novel shows much talent 
on the part of the author in its scene-shifting, 
its dialogue and its characterdrawing. The 
dedication is delightful. 


MISS AMERICA; PEN AND CAMERA SKETCHES 
OF THE AMERICAN GIRL. BY ALEXANDER 
BLACK, WITH DESIGNS AND PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR, CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S SONS 


The most noticeable feature of this book 
is the exquisite cover—a turquoise cloth with 
a medalion showing the half-turned face of a 
typical American girl in those pink and red 
shades which we have learned to associate 
with the prints of Angelica Kauffman, The 
text is merely an excuse for exhibiting many 
photographs of the young American women, 
or, to be more explicit, of the young woman 
of the United States. The photographs are 
well taken, but the subjects, with a few ex- 
ceptions, are not wellchosen, We have seen 
more refined and more beautiful types of the 
American woman than any pictures that ap- 
pear in this book. It is absurd to criticise 
the literary style of a mere photographer, but 
when a book is issued in such a handsome 
style as this, and by a firm of publishers 
whose name is supposed to be the hall-mark 
of good taste, we are surprised to find such 
vulgarity as the following : 

‘© We are a vast anthropological depart- 
ment store in which the polite, sociological 
clerk will show you human goods, not only 
in the primary colors, but in every conceiv- 
able tint and texture, and when you ask him, 
Is this foreign or domestic? he lies to meet 
the requirements. Yes, Miss America some- 
times, like our cotton, comes over a second 
time with a foreign label, which is puzzling.”’ 

There are many American women who 
will resent such a presentation as Mr. Black 
has given, 


THE NEW ECONOMY: A PEACEABLE SOLUTION 
OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. BY LAURENCE 
GRONTUND. HERBERT S. STONE AND COM- 
PANY 
The author has selected for his motto the 

following quotation from Goethe: ‘The 


longer I live the more it grieves me to see 
men taken up with some false notion and do- 
ing just the opposite of what he wants to 
do.”’ This is rather heavy reading, addressed 
more especially to the students of social science 
and political economy rather than to the gen- 
eral reader; but it is seriously written and it 
examines all the questions and. problems of 
triumphant democracy. The author has a 
great deal to say regarding the ‘civic 
churches.” He thinks ‘‘the Christian 
churches are exclusively seats of emotion 
maintained by women,"’ which explains why 
they are ‘* paralytic and impotent.” ‘* But 
in the proposed civic churches we may be 
sure that men will come to take interest ; 
men will like to attend their meetings and 
want to have influence in their councils. 
Women, certainly, will be most desirable, 
much needed helpers in the critical times be- 
fore us; we go so far in that respect as 
to say, that nine men and one woman of the 
right sort can accomplish many times more 
than ten men alone can ; on the other hand, 
we do really believe that nine women and one 
man would not do it all. We mean by this, 
to be perfectly frank, that it is men and not 
women that will accomplish the great change of 
the future as they have effected all the changes 
of the past. Women will in this work have 
a great function—that of fashioning motives 
for men, and it will be a tremendous power 
she will exercise; she has a peculiar endow- 
ment for inspiring men to action and in a 
cause hers becomes an almost divine voice. 


WORD FOR WORD AND LETTER FOR LETTER. 
BY A. J, DREXEL BIDDLE, GAY AND BIRD, 
LONDON, AND DREXEL BIDDLE 
This is a rather melodramatic story, the 

scene of which is laid in the Island of Ma- 
deira and Philadelphia. It is told in a very 
simple style, and a love story is interwoven 
with the adventures and experiences of the 
hero, who is also the narrator, The illustra- 
tions are by Edward Holloway. 


SHANTYTOWN 
DREXEL BIDDLE. 


SKETCHES, BY ANTHONY J. 
DREXEL BIDDLE 

This is a small volume of dialect sketches 
about the inhabitants of Shantytown, The 
Irish, German, and negro dialects are equally 
well written, and the book contains some 
fairly amusing jokes, We cannot say that 
we admire the cover. 


CHAP-BOOK STORIES. 
co. 


HERBERT 8S. STONE AND 


Thirteen stories from as many authors are 
neatly bound into this small volume. On 
reading it one feels as if the short story had 
run mad. Each one is hardly more than a 
newspaper paragraph, and the difficulty of ad- 
justing oneself to each author is more fatigu- 
ing to the mind than a seance with the old- 
fashioned, three-volume novel. The authors 
represented are : Neith Boyce, Edwin Lefévre, 
Anthony Leland, Dabney Marshall, Marie 
Louise Pool, John Regnault Ellyson, Clinton 
Ross, Alfred Dwight Sheffield, Nathaniel 
Stephenson, Maurice Thompson, Clarence 
Wellford, Beatrice Witte and Edith Franklin 
Wyatt. 


ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON S MEN AND WOMEN : 
AN EVERY-DAY BOOK, CHOSEN AND AR- 
RANGED BY ROSE PORTER. E, R. HERRICK 
AND Co. 


We should very much like to understand 
the arrangement of this ‘* every-day book.”’ 
There is no preface to help us. We fail to 
see why “ Maidens each as fair as any 
flower’’ is especially appropriate to 5 June, 
or why ‘‘ Sudden change is a house on sand °’ 
applies in any way to 4 December. There 
seems to be no logical plan whatever. Then 
we do not understand why ** More water goes 
by the mill than the miller wots of, and more 
goes to make right than I know of,’’ should 
be put under the caption Men, or why ‘‘ Love 
will go by contrast or by likes’’ should be 
placed under the heading of women. Finally, 
we do not see how general extracts like these 
are ‘* Alfred, Lord Tennyson’s Men and 
Women.”’ 


IMPRESSIONS. BY LILLA CABOT PERRY. PUB- 
LISHED BY COPELAND AND DAY 
This little book of verse will probably be 
gratifying to the friends of the poet, but it is 
not likely to appeal to any audience. The 
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style is amateurish, and while there is some 
feeling exhibited, it is not effectively shown 
and not under the control of the pen. Emo- 
tions without proper repression are worthless 
in literature. 


TONY DRUM; A COCKNEY BOY. BY EDWIN 
PUGH, WITH TEN ILLUSTRATIONS BY WIL~- 
LIAM NICHOLSON, HENRY HOLT AND CO, 


Mr. Pugh belongs to the school of George 
Gissing— perhaps we might be allowed to call 
it the slum school. Tony Drum was a poor 
little hunchback, born in Garden Row, a 
street on the left bank of the Thames. His 
father—Michael Drum—was a Penrith man, 
who tended sheep in his early years, and 
played the flute in the London streets in his 
late years. He was a drunkard and a philos- 
opher. He made several excellent remarks, 
such as **a man is dead all his life if he works 
too hard.”’ Tony was a miracle. He had a 
strong imagination, a wonderful heart within 
his crooked body, a sensitive nature, and a 
fine character. Mr, Pugh has not written a 
strong story, but he has drawn his characters 
with skill. The book is curious and original, 
and not at all overdrawn. Mr, Nicholson’s 
illustrations are disappointing. While they 
are, of course, well done, they seem clumsy 
and rather repulsive for illustrations. 


OUT OF MULBERRY STREET. BY JACOB A. 
RIIS. PUBLISHED BY THE CENTURY CO. 


‘*Since I wrote How the Other Half 
Lives,’’ writes Mr. Riis in the preface to this 
book, ‘* I have been asked many times upon 
what basis of experience, of fact, I built that 
account of life in the New York tenements. 
These stories contain the answer. They are 
from the daily grist of the police hopper in 
Mulberry Street, at which I have been grind- 
ing for twenty years.”’ 

The stories are excellently written, but 
their chief value lies in the accurate pictures 
of life on the East Side of America’s great 
city, where every race under the sun has 
gathered, where all languages are spoken and 
jumbled, and where all manner of customs 
may be observed, Yet Mr. Riis very clearly 
shows that human nature is the same under 
every aspect. Perhaps Merry Christmas in 
the Tenements gives one the best idea of the 
terrible district. The other stories have 
characteristics titles: Abe’s Game of Jacks, 
A Heathen Baby, John Gavin, Misfit, In the 
Children’s Hospital, The Cat Took the 
Kosher Meat, A War on the Goats, The 
Kid, The Slipper Maker’s Fast, Paolo’s 
Awakening, In the Mulberry Street Court, 
Heroes who Fight Fire, Spooning in Dyna- 
mite Alley, Lost Children, etc., etc. 


AS TOLD BY THE TYPEWRITER GIRL, BY 
MABEL CLARE ERVIN. E, R. HERRICK AND 
co, 


This little book of sketches is from the pen 
of a Chicago woman. They first appeared in 
the Chicago Chronicle. They are realistic 
descriptions of such incidents as would natur- 
ally occur in the life of any typewriter girl in 
a large city. They have the breezy qualities 
of the windy city, they go with a rush. The 
cover is a striking example of the poster 
species. 


THE ISLES AND SHRINES OF GREECE. BY &. 
J. BARROWS. LITTLE, BROWN AND CO. 


It is a pity that one cannot give unquali- 
fied praise tothis book. The greater part of 
it is delightful, giving excellent descriptions 
of beautiful scenery and hallowed spots with 
the enthusiastic pen of an appreciative trav- 
eler and student; but every now and then the 
author persists in introducing some trivial re- 
mark or some vulgar comparison which spoils 
the reader’s pleasure. For, example he says 
the Parthenon ‘‘ seems to be but a glorified, 
marble log cabin, retaining in various details 
a strong reminiscence of its humble wooden 
origin.”” The book contains many such ab- 
surd remarks, yet, on the other hand, there 
are some Very attractive descriptions of famous 
shrines and scenes. 


A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES, 
DODD, MEAD AND CO. 
This interesting volume of stories is practi- 

cally a continuation of Irish sketches which 

established Miss Barlow’s reputation and which 
continues the line of Irish stories which the 

Banim brothers began. In this book we 


BY JANE BARLOW, 


have ten excellent stories, which take us 
directly into the atmosphere of Ireland. 


A YANKEE BOY'S SUCCESS. BY H. S. MORRI- 
SON. FREDERICK A. STOKES Co. 


This book is an interesting narrative of a 
Yankee boy who worked his way to Europe, 
saw several crowned heads, and many dis- 
tinguished persons. Not one boy in a hun- 
dred could have accomplished what he did, 
and not one in a hundred could have written 
the experiences so interestingly. Chauncey 
M. Depew has written the introduction, and 
praises young Morrison very highly. 


BITS AND SCRAPS 


f te beautiful plates in Dr. W. J. 
Holland's Butterfly Book (published 
by the Doubleday & McClure Co. ), 

were photographed directly from the superb 
specimens of Dr. Holland’s own collection, 
admittedly the finest of the North American 
Butterflies in existence. Dr, Holland is one 
of the foremost entomologists in this country, 
and, consequently, all that he has to say re- 
garding how butterflies may be studied, col- 
lected and preserved, is very interesting to 
collectors. 


A novel by Miss S, Ella Wood will soon 
be published by the Conkeys of Chicago. 
It is entitled Shibboleth, and exposes the 
narrowness, prejudices, and petty jealousies of 
the average society woman, brought into 
contrast with a brillant woman ‘of independ- 
ent character, Many of the letters in the 
volume entitled Letters to George Washing- 
ton, published by the Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America, and edited by Stanislaus 
Murray Hamilton (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), 
have never been published before, They re- 
late chiefly to Braddock’s expedition, and are 
devoted to the raising and equipping of troops, 
commissary details, and other business matters 
connected with the navy. All of these are 
carefully annotated, the persons in them are 
described, and many proclamations, warrants, 
etc., are given. 


The two newly discovered works by 
Thackeray, King Glumpus (1837), and The 
Exquisites (1839), were sold in London for 
£200 apiece. They were bought by Ameri- 
cans. Mr. Dobell said in his catalogue that 
his copy of The Exquisites was the only one 
known outside of the British Museum ; but 
another copy is to be offered for sale at 
Sotheby’s. Perhaps some others will come 
to light. 


Since Harold Frederic’s death, the Scrib- 
ners have had a call for his earlier works. 
Of Seth’s Brother’s Wife 3,000 copies have 
been sold; of the Lawton Girl, about 7,300 ; 
of In the Valley, 5,350, and In the Sixties, 
which is a reprint of the Copperhead and 
Marsena, about 2,000, making in all about 
18,000, 


So great has the success of Aylwin been in 
England that Mr. Watts-Dunton has received 
offers to translate his novel into German, 
Danish, Swedish and Russian. 


Bret Harte has just published a new book 
in London called Stories of Life and Shadow. 
Who the American publisher is to be we 
have not yet heard. 


We understand that Mr. G. W. Cable will 
call his new novel The Cavalier. 


John Lane is about to issue a complete edition 
of William Watson’s poems, which will con- 
tain the portrait given here. Mr. Watson is 
one of England’s younger poets, about whom 
opinion is divided. Some critics, notably 
Mr. H. Traill, Grant Allen, and Mr. Hut- 
ton of the Spectator, rank him among the 
noblest poets of the day; others, whose criti- 
cism is of equal Value, consider Watson heavy- 
handed, superficial, bookish and frigid. Ina 
word, he represents intellectual emotion, 
dominated by speculative thought, and while 
his poems show elevation, taste and scholar- 
ship, they never touch the emotion or sing 
spontaneously. The two specimens we give 
from The Hope of the World and Other 
Poems are good examples of his lightest 
moods. 
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S it is the New Year, and the time from 
custom immemorial for the taking 
up of good resolutions and the pro- 

posals to amend one’s conduct, I would like to 
offer a few words in explanation of my lines 
in the past and my promises for the future. 
This is not a prospectus. 

I have not been much impressed by the 
usual weekly or monthly talk given by 
writers in the various periodicals one picks up 
on the newstands. Iam not going to inflict 
you with what my delightful friend—I hope 
he will allow me to class him as such—Mr. 
James Ford, would call Heart to Heart Talks 
with Tidies. I do not believe in such things 
—lI do not mean the tidies, which I suppose 
are all very well in those households where 
such affronts to art and symmetry are in 
use, households where they have three meals 
a day and gather around a hideous evening 
lamp to read the newspapers and periodicals. 
I know all that must be delightful. The 
magazines themselves show us such cheerful 
interiors with each member of the family 
absorbed in the contents of a different period- 
ical, all issued by the same publisher and all 
to be had for $12 a year with a liberal 1educ- 
tion to clubs, 

Once in a weak moment—I am making a 
confession—I was induced to write for such a 
congregation of readers and 1 fear mother 
with the cap returned to the Heart to Heart 
Talks, and father preferred the reminiscences 
of the uncles of great men and even the cal- 
low youth of that circle fled from my rheto- 
ric. We lacked sympathy and we will lack 
sympathy until the end. But in the midst of 
all this, returning to these pages in which 
Meadows alone has the entrée exclusively, 
and where the atmosphere is different, I have 
found a small cry of protest even here, which 
does me infinite injustice and which | will 
exploit, making my position clear and hoping 
to bring the other man to shame and re- 
pentance, 

I have been accused of sneering at all the 
clothiers, and of stating that I do not consider 
a man a person of fashion who does not order 
his clothes of a high-priced tailor, and who 
buys them from the block. In the first place 
this is absolutely false, and I would hardly 
pay attention to the accusation if it were not 
so misleading as to be ridiculous, and so fur- 
nish me with a good New Year’s text and 
a chance to fight a little. Meadows has 
brought me the decanter of Irish whiskey, 
and, after a glass, I feel ready for a shindy. 

I have said all along that if a man has a good 
figure, and what is more, an amenable one, 
and he can jump into a suit of clothes, there 
is no reason now, when clothiers follow closely 
the prevailing fashions, that he should not 
buy some of his clothes ready made. I can 
say so without reservation this year, because 
the custom has become more prevalent, and 
because in the aggregation of wealth and 
capital in these large concerns they have 
managed to bull the market on good cutters 
and excellent workmen. But getting ready- 
made clothes from a first class establishment 
or from acheap knock-me-down place are 
matters widely different. I cannot think of 
the second, nor would any reader of Vogue 
dream of doing such a thing. Then again, 
every first class clothier has a customs de- 
partment, A customs department—you see 
that I have absolutely studied the question 
and I devoted a whole afternoon to looking 
into the matter on Broadway—is nothing else 
but a first class tailor’s. You select your cloth 
and have your measure taken and order your 
suit to be made. The only difference may 
be that the work in large establishments can 
be done more quickly, perhaps. For the rest 
it is a matter of individual taste, Then again 
ready-made clothes can be altered and some 
little individuality thrown intothem. There 
are many large houses in New York which 
have specialties which you cannot get as well 
made at an individual tailor’s. The Emperor 
of Germany—said to be an arrant snob, ifhis 
reported speeches and actions are true—traveled 
in Palestine on Cook’s tickets. For economy ? 
No. You cannot go through the East unless 
you use a tourist agency, Capital has bulled 
the market, capital has enabled these people 





to give the very best facilities possible for 
travel, and capital is the result of brains. 

One large house in New York is famous 
for liveries, another for army uni.:orms and 
another again for golf and sporting c,othes. 
I would rather have my liveries supplied by 
one of the big stores where I could make a 
general order than try an individual tailor, 
who possibly would not care to do the work. 
There is another shop yet where one can get 
the best harness in America, and it is a gen- 
eral department store. 

So you see there is reason in all things. I 
trust that I have cleared myself. 

As for my own needs I go where the fancy 
pleases me. Bertie Van Winkle was at the 
club the other day in a very smart walking 
lounge suit, Iasked him the name of his 
tailor and he laughed and said: ‘*I was just 
passing a big shop and saw this in the show 


case. You see it does not look machine 
made and the pockets are all right. 1 went 
in and bought it and it was $15, Well, I 


have a good figure [and Bertie smirked a lit- 
tle] and I put it right on and you know it 
did seem a bit queer at first to go out of a 
shop in new raiment without having one’s 
clothes seasoned and I really felt as if I were 
a twelve-dollar-a-week clerk. It was great 
fun and you are the fifth man who has ad- 
mired it. And I know many men who go 
to England bring back clothes with them 
that are purchased in one of the shops which 
are eternally advertised with tailors’ figures in 
all the illustrated magazines, but they are not 
as good as our American things. 

One must go his individual way. This 
year I shall pursue the even tenor of mine. 
I shall not write to suit the tastes of anyone 
but myself. My pen traces my way through 
life. I walk along the great road, looking to 
the right or to the left as the mood takes me. 
I may stop to pick a flower by the way or 
pause to admire the landscape or 1 may spurn 
it. The days of the Excelsior period were 
those of maudlin sentimentality and worse 
than maudlin morality. We make our own 
morals, We have only One to Whom to 
account for our misdeeds or to Whom to look 
in the hope ‘that if we do a good action it 
will be duly recorded. I think impulses, if 
we are not too impulsive, are given usjas much 
for our good as for the evil. When all the 
world is selfish and even selfiskness is preached 
from the pulpits, why should I turn from 
my own enjoyments or put myself to any in- 
convenience? I like to make other people 
happy, but that is because it is a part of my 
pleasure. I doubt that you will find one 
man out of a thousand and never a woman in 
a million who does not act au fond from 
selfish motives. If you did a kind action, 
my friend, would you have it done if possible 
in such a way that you would know nothing 
abouc it nor ever hear of the good accom- 
plished nor have the pleasant satisfaction 
that you knew that you had accomplished it? 
When you get to that stage, well then I shall 
call you unselfish. I have known about one 
man who has ever reached this point. 
Women, of course, are controlled entirely by 
their emotions and pure unselfishness, as I 
consider the standard, is absolutely moral and 
physically impossible in their natures. Nearly 
all women have been unselfish, have been so 
from motives of love, the most‘selfish of all 
emotions, 

I think I have possibly laid out my route 
for 1899. I fearthat you will not agree with 
my prospectus, as I will now have to call it. 
I would feel very much grieved if you did, be- 
cause I know that I would sink to the level 
of the commonplace and to be that or to be 
middleclass is the bugbear of my life. 


SPECIAL QUESTIONS 


1211. Evening Dress Questions. 
To L. H., Baltimore—(1) Should a dinner 
coat ever be worn in the presence of ladies? 
If so, when ? 

(2} Is it proper to wear a crush hat with 
dinner coat? 

(3) Is it good form to wear a colored shirt 
with a double-breasted frock ? 

(4) Is it considered vulgar to wear gold 
buttons on white waistcoat ? 

(5) Is it permissible to wear a high silk 
hat with a walking coat ? 

(6) Is it proper to wear a high cut, double- 
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breasted, silk waistcoat with a dinner coat ? 
(See December plate, New York Fashions. 
Tailors’ Review Co.) 

(1) The dinner coat is an informal gar 
ment for evening wear. It has the same 
relation to man’s attire as the tea gown has 
to woman’s. It is, as you know, a short 
jacket which has come into fashion only 
within the last ten years in this country. It 
is, however, an absolutely proper garment, 
and must not be taken in the light of a bath 
robe or even a colored smoking jacket or a 
kimona, and can therefore be worn with 
perfect propriety in the presence of ladies. 

(2) Your second question, whether the 
crush hat should be worn with the dinner 
jacket, would, on general principles, demand 
the negative; but the crush hat is such a 
convenience in going to a theatre or a restau- 
rant, where the top hat is apt to be damaged, 
that in such cases your common sense would 
direct you which headgear to wear. But you 
should not appear with a top hat on your head 
and a dinner jacket without any outer cover- 
ing over the jacket. The long overcoat takes 
the place of a frock coat, and this will be in 
harmony with the top opera hat. A short 
jacket and a high hat are incongruous, and 
always present a comical appearance. They 
seem together to be the badge of the come 
dian, and a long coat always demands the 
high hat; that is, you can under these cir- 
cumstances wear the high opera hat with a 
short jacket if you wear a frock overcoat and 
take off your hat when you take off your 
overcoat. 

(3) Colored shirts are now seldom worn 
with double-breasted frock coats, because the 
colored shirt is informal and the double- 
breasted frock coat is formal. A white shirt 
always has been the badge of formality. Some 
time ago a few Englishmen introduced the 
custom of wearing colored shirts with frock 
coats, but invariably the coat was not black, 
but gray ; and Englishmen wear gray frock 
coats at weddings, because in England, by 
law, all weddings have to take place by noon, 
and an Englishman knows enough not to 
wear a frock coat before noon. But as a 
wedding ceremony is an occasion of great 
formality, he compromises the matter by 
wearing a gray frock suit and a colored shirt. 
This is the reason why the custom became 
rather popular in this country, but now it is 
not considered smart, because the customs 
here are different and the reasons why and 
wherefore have been discovered. 

(4) Gold buttons on a white waistcoat are 
worn by foreignerschiefly. We prefer white 
ones. Some people consider the gold buttons 
smart, and we know of a fashionable young 
man who distinguished himself inthe Rough 
Riders by having his uniform buttons put on 
his evening white waistcoat. These are what 
one would call the extreme oddities of men 
who wish to be original, and therefore we 
think white buttons are really in better taste 
than gold buttons, although the gold buttons 
are not absolutely tabooed. 

(5) If you mean by a walking coat a 
Chesterfield overcoat, yes. If you mean a 
sack suit of any description, no. If you 
mean a cutaway coat, yes. All coats with 
tails demand high headgear. 

(6) We do not know what you mean by a 
high cut double-breasted silk waistcoat. The 
proper waistcoat to wear w.th a dinner coat 
is an evening one. The single breasted is 
better than the double, although silk waist- 
coats in dark colors and designs have been 
worn this year with the dinner coat. Fash- 
ion, however, has not been pushed to such an 
extreme as to make the dinner coat so infor- 
mal as to allow a high cut waistcoat. If you 
are to wear a high cut waistcoat you might as 
well wear a frock coat. The other combina- 


‘tion is incongruous and therefore objection- 


able. 








Notices of any kind, and all cor- 
should be addressed, 
Vogue, 3 West 29th Street, New 


responaence, 


York, and not personally. 





SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM. 
ITED INCOMES 


Ecause of the profusion of buttons used 
B this season there seems to be a foregone 
conclusion that the old style button 
and buttonhole are to make their appearance 
on spring gowns. Patrons there are who have 
no mind for smart fashions, and look upon 
draped and left-sided bodices as well as all di- 
versions from straight lines as idiotic produc- 
tions of a silly mind and the result of false 
taste, These are the women who anticipate 
with pleasure the buttoned up single row of 
buttons to their bodices, and the doing away 
with guimpes, chemisettes, and fanciful em- 
piécements. On the other hand, the well- 
dressed majority would be in despair over 
their loss, realizing too well that the attract- 
iveness of their toilettes and the personal be- 
comingness of them would be a serious blow 
to the reputations they had established. In 
spite of the many disadvantages of the hide- 
and-seek hook and eye, and its responsibility 
for many a frown and hasty exclamation, to- 
gether with its perverse destructiveness, let us 
hope to enjoy still longer the pretty ways it 
begets in dressmaking successes. 

For two years past tentative efforts to but- 
ton our gowns of ceremony in the back have 
been made, and are still in vogue, with 
somewhat more popularity, since the new 
sk'rt frequently continues this buttoning down 
its placket opening, in cloths especially. 
But modish gowns for the past year have 
given very direct proof that buttons used as 
decoration are far more effective than when 
practically applied. Altogether, then, there 
is every reason to hold fast to buttons which 
add beauty, rather than to banish them in 
favor of those made for service alone, 

It is no news to mention that black cloth 
gowns are extremely to the fore among women 
who dress well this winter. While they are 
usually very choice, built up with no end of 
fine handwork besides the addition of expen- 
sive furs, this does not debar the wearing of 
a like gown more simply made. A very 
pretty model, fit for a petite and slight figure 
is this: The skirt being in gores has for 
trimming three-inch wide bias bands of black 
satin stitched on both sides forming the lines 
of a tunic from the sides round the back. 
This gives a sufficiently dressy effect without 
diverging from simplicity, which is the key 
note to good taste always. These bands may 
of course be supplanted by black cloth, but 
care must be taken that the cloth bands are 
cut quite in the opposite way to the cloth 
gores so as to obtain the proper cross lights 
which will throw them into relief. There is 
an Eton bodice te this skirt long enough in 
the waist to show no division whatever between 
itself and the skirt, and the fronts are finished 
so as to be worn double-breasted or turned 
back into revers at need. A black satin 
stitched band finishes the fronts, but is not 
continued round the bottom of the waist, 
which has two rows of stitching. As the 
revers are lined with black satin closely 
stitched they do not suffer from being closed, 
and when open present a very trim appear- 
ance, The sleeves are perfectly simple with 
an upturned cuff of stitched satin matching 
the revers. What is particularly sensible and 
smart at the same time is that this Eton has 
two high collars, For mild weather the collar 
on both sides is of black satin finely stitched 
with an outside black satin cravat laid in 
folds, hiding the possible break where the col- 
lar fastens by buttons to the Eton, and finishing 
off with two bias satin loops strapped between 
and ornamented with two handsome steel but- 
tons, In cold weather a cloth collar is worn 
and attached in the same way—but lined 
with chinchilla, while one of the soft flat 
muffs to match is carried at the same time. 
Beneath the waist in such weatherit is neces- 
sary to wear a chamois jacket with half-long 
sleeves. There is a capital adjunct in a very 
deep yoke not less than eighteen inches of 
chamois silk lined, which is attached to the 
lining of skirt by narrow ribbons just below 
the band. By this means the body is wel! 
protected yet no perceptible increase is made 
in the figure. There is no excuse, therefore, 
for the illnesses brought on by women who 
insist on going without wraps. These yokes 
are not for sale, but they are easily made. !t 
follows they naturally must open to correspond 
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with the skirt with which they aré worn, 
whether open in the back, front or side. Of 
course the yoke being of even depth, the one 
opening may be fastened to back or front. 
If a side opening is required cut that side 
opening and join the other opening temporar- 
ily by sewing it together. In this way one 
yoke may answer to wear with several skirts 
having jackets which differ. 

Never were prettier shades offered in silk 
and wool skirt moirés, nor a more pronounced 
inclination to buy them made evident. For 
these skirts, among the various methods of 
trimming the bottom the simplest and quite 
the best style is to match the moiré with 
taffeta in sufficient quantity to make a plissé 
flounce twelve inches wide when finished. It 
is far better to hem the bottom of it rather 
than have it pinked, as the latter frays out at 
once. A bias band of moiré stitched over 
the top of the flounce makes a serviceable 
heading. There is the advantage of not only 
a presentable appearance in lifting one’s skirt 
but when the flounce needs renewing the ex- 
pense is trifling. 

When shopping one will come across this 
season what has been heretofore impossible to 
buy, that is, a silky surface material, having 
a soft fluffy underside, It comes in all de- 
sirable colors and also in white. Nothing 
makes a warmer wrapper or matinée. Its 
crépe surface obviates having much trimming. 
[t is very often made up without linings, the 
edges being bound with a wide satin ribbon. 
As this material is very wide those who make 
up such things themselves are in the position 
to possess what they could not possibly afford 
were they to buy at ready-made shops, as this 
particular material made up is found only at 
shops where luxurious indoor négligés are sold 
at prices to correspond. . Very dainty rose- 
pink, yellow and mauve under petticoats, 
trimmed with ribbons and laces, are other 
possibilities in this material. These must, 
when soiled, be sent to the dry cleaner’s, of 
course, 

For infant’s layettes, this warm, silky ma- 
terial makes a charming long wrapper or a 
short sacque. For a spring carriage blanket 
it is perfection. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's tull name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply, 

_ (3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions onl 
by mail before publication, an 
paid by correspondent. 


answered 
with $1.00 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office 


1212. Greek Costume. ToG. L. B., 
Brooklyn,—Incidental to the Greco-Roman 
festival described in the enclosed circular will 
be the costuming of a great many young ladies 
in Greek and Roman dress. Will you kindly 
assist by publishing suitable designs of cos- 
tumes, or aid usin procuring a few practical 
illustrations? Your valuable assistance will 
be appreciated, and we trust we shall find de- 
Signs in next week’s number, 

On page 3 will be found three costumes 
that doubtless will be of service. This style 
of dress is very trying to most women, and it 
1s practically impossible to wear in our day 
actual Greek costumes. Still you can get 
from these pictures some ideas of the draping, 
on which depends the greater part of the 
etiect. The three pictures given show vari- 
Ous arrangements, which, though they may 
not all be strictly Grecian or Roman, are 
suitable for your purposes. 


1213. Marking Silver. To S.—In 
What way would it be most appropriate for a 
young girl to have a case of silver marked ? 
Would it be better taste to have the articles 
marked in three initial monograms, or could 


1 use the coat of artis of miy aicestor on 
both my mother’s and father’s side, who was 
cup-bearer in the service of the Bishop of 
Wurtzburg, 1189? 

The ancient Spengler arms are a red shield 
emblazoned with a silver beaker resting on 
three golden hills. 

The later arms are gules, an eagle sable, 
a beaker argent on a trimount or, accosted 
with four estoilees or, crest a bishop’s bust 
proper. 

Now, if one of these two, which form ? 
And should crest or full coat of arms be used, 
or could I leave that matter to the judgment 
of the silversmith where the silver was 
bought? The design is the chrysanthemum 
pattern. 

The use of the family (Van Spengler of 
Holland, from Bavaria) coat-armor in silver 
adds somewhat to its sentimental or family 
value. It is the ancient custom, in which 
very valuable objects of art were given dis- 
tinction. In fact, the arms on silver gave 
individuality, while monograms are at best 
but lettering. 

Any design may be used on the silver, 
thus : 
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Coat of father—Coat of mother 
or, Crest 
Coat of father—Coat of mother 
or, Coat of father alone 





You would use the later coat of arms. A 
design can be sent you to be used for the sil- 
ver. Engravers, as a rule, know little about 
heraldic art. The ancient coat could be used 


on a smaller shield, thus : 
Crest 
Coat of father—Coat of mother 
Ancient coat 











Designs may be elaborate, with crest, hel- 
met, mantling, etc., or a shield alone, It is 
all a matter of taste. The size and style of 
the silver, whether it has a plain surface or is 
much ornamented, would have to be consid- 
ered in determining the question. 


1214, Christmas Colonial Party. 
To G.—I wish to give an entertainment to 
the Daughters of the Revolution, and I come 
to you for a unique programme, It has been 
our custom to entertain them once a month, 
and I want this one to be a Colonial Christ- 
masaffair. It is in the literary programme 
that I wish you to assist me. Will you not 
make me out a good programme, giving me 
some new ideas? 

Your question is very indefinite. You do 
not .say if the entertainment is to be in the 
afternoon or evening, if men are included, 
and if the literary part of the programme is to 
recited, read or acted. We should think it 
would be agreeable to have a dinner or lunch- 
eon precede the entertainment, the guests 
coming in costumes of the Colonial period, or 
taking characters of persons prominent at that 
time. For instance, several might take the 
characters of the Courtship of Miles Standish, 
afterward reciting selections from the poem. 
Others the characters in Hawthorne’s House of 
the Seven Gables. Others, characters promi- 
nent among the settlers of Virginia, etc. If 
you do not care to give a luncheon or dinner, 
the same idea could be carried out, serving 
supper or afternoon tea. Your menu should 
consist only of things which were possible at 
that period. Home Life in Colonial Days, 
by Alice Morse Earle, published by The 
Macmillan Company, would probably give 
you valuable ideas, 


1215, Size of Table Cloth—Is Lace 
Used on Dining Tables ?—Should 
Crest on Coat of Arms be Used on 
Linen? To Mary.—Before purchasing sil- 
ver and cut glass for my dining room I 
should like the following information, as I 
feel I can’t go wrong if I follow Vogue's 
advice. (1) Will you tell me whose or what 
make of cut glass is the best? 

(2) Where can real Colonial silver ware be 
gotten ? 

(3) What is the length of table cloths used 
for dinner, for luncheon, for breakfast? Are 
fringe cloths used at all? 

Say the table is two and a half yards long, 
or rather what size should the table be to seat 
six? Do the table cloths sweep the floor? 
Is lace work used? I want to have my 
linens all done with my coat of arms. What 
parts are used, and where can I get the 
stamp made and what size for table cloth, 
also napkins? 

(1) We should advise your buying Dorf- 
linger cut glass, 

(2) You can buy old silver from Wernicke, 
314 Fifth Avenue, and from John Wells, 
381 Fifth Avenue. 

(3) For dinner the cloth should be from 
half to three-quarters of a yard longer than 
the table. Usually for breakfast and lunch- 
eon the bare polished table is used, with doyleys 
and centrepiece. But if you prefer a cloth, 
the same length as for dinner is correct. 

(4) Fringed cloths may be used for lunch- 
eons, Each person ought to have two feet 
of table to be comfortable. A table two and 
one-half yards long would seat six very well, 
if you mean to put two persons on a side and 
one at each end, 

(5) No; this would be very awkward, as 
the guests would be apt to catch their feet 
in it. 

(6) Lace is used as much as ever when 
handsome. 

(7) For a woman the entire coat-of-arms 
should be used, as the crest alone is only cor- 
rect for a man. 

(8) You could have your stamp made 
wherever you had your linen marked, The 
size depends upon the size and style of nap- 
kins and table-cloth, By writing to Mc- 
Cutcheon, West Twenty-third Street, infor- 
mation as to size, price for marking, etc., can 
be obtained. 





FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 
A collection of portraits of ladies originally published 
in Vogue. Sent, postpaid, om receipt of price, £7.00 
by Vogue, 3 West 2gth Street, New York, 
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(Continued from page iii) 
At Proctor’s Henry E. Dixey is among the 
gar performers, his contribution being mimicry 
gd sleight of hand. 


The Eden Musée promises later panoramic 
jctures of Havana. Meantime the usual at- 
yactions of wax works, concerts and pictures 
of the war continue. 


AT THE THEATRES 
F Academy of Music—8.15, Sporting Life. 





American—8.15, Martha. 

Bijou—8.20, Kate Kip, Buyer. 

Broadway—8.00,°T he Sorrows of Satan. 

Casino - 8.15, A Dangerous Maid. 

Daly’s—8.10, Madame San-Géne. 

Empire—8.15, Phroso. 

Fourteenth Street—8.15, Superba. 

Fifth Avenue—8.10, A Runaway Girl. 

Garden Theatre—8.15, The Christian. 

Garnck—8.15, Catherine. 

Grand Opera House—8, The White Heather. 

Harlem Opera House—8.15, The Jolly Musketeer, 

) Herald Square—8.15, The Little Host. 
Knickerbocker—8.15, Nathan Hale. 





Lyceum—8.30, Trelawny of the Wells. 
Madison Square Theatre—8.30, On and Off. 


K¢ith’s—Continuous performance. 
Proctor’s—Variety. 

St. Nicholas Skating Rink. 

Koster & Bial’s—Burlesque and variety. 
Weber & Field’s— Burlesque and variety. 
Portrait Show— Academy of Design. 

Harlem Music Hall— Vaudeville. 

Pleasure Palace—Continuous performance. 
Eden Musée—Cinématograph, waxworks, etc, 
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5611 5604 


Pure, mild, curative and the ideal toilet soap. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


used daily for bathing, renders the skin soft and supple, and prevents 
chapping and roughness. 


Invaluable for Shampooing 


Removes dandruff and relieves itching of the scalp | 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO., NEW YORK | 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


Ig. 5604—Pretty tan velvet bodice em- 
broidered in white polka dots. Open 


fronts showing a vest of a finer dot, 
but the same shape, and strapped with narrow 
white satin ribbon; white satin revers and 
tabs to the collar. Sleeves puited at the top 
and a point of satin inlet at the bottom ; per- 
fectly plain back, and an inner vest of plain 
tan velvet. 

Fig. 5490—Smart riding habit of heavy 
black smooth cloth, Cutaway jacket over a 
fancy plaid waistcoat ; bone buttons and plain 
sleeves. High hat, tan gloves and tie to 
harmonize with the colors in waistcoat. 

Fig. 5611—Fancy bodice of Cyrano velvet, 
corded with jet ropes. Revers of deep cream 
satin, embroidered with black chenille dots 
and a passementerie of jet ; beneath that is a 
broad band of chenille trimming, also edged 
with jet, This style rever is only on one 
side ; the other is composed entirely of the 
chenille. A bias velvet ruffle, edged with 
sable, extends under the revers and down the 
front ; the dotted satin is used as a puffing 
between the velvet on one side only. Soft 
jabot of lace falls to the waist line, Toque 
of the same velvet, trimmed with black 
feathers. 

PAGE I 

Lert Ficgure—Indoor gown of gray cach- 
emire, with yoke and underskirt of gray peau 
de soie, embroidered with silver thread, small 
amethysts and silver spangles. The overdress 


is bound with peau de soie, girdle band across | 


the front and chou of the same. 
RicuTt Ficgure—Reception gown of black 
velvet. Folded collar, revers and cuffs of 








Perfectly, 


Wears 
Well, 


Absolute 
Comfort. 










For Men, Women 
and Children. 


5) 46Made in all sizes. all 
weights. with finest 
possible finish. 
Write for Illustrated 
Catalogue giving 
name of our agents 
in your city, 
DR. JAEGER’S 
Sanitary Woolen 
System Company 
NEW YORK 
Molin Retail Store 
16 West 234 St. 
Breoches: 
166 Broadway 
248 W. 125th St. 











heliotrope silk, embroidered in a Persian de- 
sign in dull silks. Front of fine white mous- 
seline de soie over heliotrope. Collar and 
belt of heliotrope velvet. Muff of sable. 
Black pailletté hat, trimmed with ostrich 
plumes. 

PAGE 5 


Night dress of fine white batiste. Front of 
tucks and embroidery, boléro of embroidery, a 
Valenciennes insertion edged with ruffle of 
batiste. Sleeves of Valenciennes insertion and 
batiste. edged with a ruffle of embroidery, 
Belt of insertion run through with pink wash 
ribbon. The same at the neck. 

Chemise above of batiste embroidery and 
Valenciennes, tied with pink ribbon, and 
made in the same style as the nightdress. 

Corset cover of batiste trimmed with Val- 
enciennes insertion set in Vandykes and Val- 
enciennes ‘edging. Pink ribbon run through 
the insertion at the top. 

Umbrella drawers of batiste trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace and insertion, Lower pair 
belong to the set of night dress and chemise 
described before. 





BAKING POWDER 
IS THE BEST. 

A pure, cream of tartar powder. 

Greatest in Leavening Strength. 


It makes lightest, sweetest, most 
wholesome f 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 











A TRIP TO 
CALIFORNIA 








is a revelation to one who has not made 
it, and a double pleasure to those who 
have enjoyed it. 

The way to go is by the New York 
Central Lines—you have the choice of a 
dozen routes and the quickest and most 


comfortable trains. 


For a copy of the ** Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,"’ send one 2-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Centra 


Station, New York. 





NAPOLEON and THE SPHINX were types and represented the 
greatest developement of the world in their times. 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 


Is a type of the world’s peaceful developement; the scientists’ 
contribution to the health and comfort of mankind 


This biue signature 
on every jar. 


At all Grocers 
and Druggists. 




















































































































PAGE 7 Blouse bodice, strapped with white mirror tucks. The revers and high collar are of waist line. White satin is. used for th 
velvet, outlined with silver. Shaped band shirred chiffon in the same shade as the silk. chemisette and the tie is of handsome lace: 
above the straps of white velvet, edged with Vest of chiffon, with shirred yoke and collar. Fig. 5591—Extremely smart black velves 
black satin and silver cords ¢lose together. Two tabs hang from the revers downoverthe and cloth combined. The velvet extensidd | 
Chemisette of white embroidered silver, green girdle, and are corded and made attractive founce is dotted at the bottom with jet nail 
and purple spangles. Stock collar, embroid- with rhinestone buttons. The girdle is of heads, varying in size. ‘The apron is joined 
ered to match. white panne velvet, with a rosette in the to the flounce with a shaped band of velvet; 
Ricut Ficure—Light blue satin dinner back. bordered on either side with moiré Persian’ 
gown, trimmed with ruches of blue mousse- Fig. 5543—Theatre cape built of sage The same effect is carried out on the headice, 
line de soie the same shade. Bodice trim- green velvet with extension ruffle stitched in and the tight-fitting front is of velvet, studded 
ming of light violet satin antique, embroid- five rows tothe body of the cape. High with nail heads; plain velvet sleeves with nail 
ered with turquoise and steel. collar with the ruffle falling in a jabot from heads at the top ; tulle toque of black and i 
Upper Ricut Ficure—Skating dress, with the throat. Lining of pale mauve satin with white with feathers at one side. \y 
skirt of dark green and brown plaid tweed, a flounce of yellow lace under the ruffle of Fig. 5593—Mauve peau de soie dinner \ 
edged with mink, Short jacket of dark velvet. Toque of two tones of mauve velvet gown. Skirt trimmed at the bottom with a 
green melton, with rever, collar and muff of with swans’ breasts at either side the velvet deep flounce of renaissance and duchesse lace 
mink. Munk toque, with fancy feather in bow. on coarse and fine net alternating, Under this 
shaded brown. Fig. 5553—Very elaborate opera wrap in flounce is first an accordion-plaited one of silk, 
Lower Ricut Ficure—Dark violet velvet palest blue velvet, Funnel collar and revers then of chiffon, and finally the lace. The 
jacket, with gray satin revers turned back are of puffed blue chiffon, caught down with top is outlined with a passementerie of em- 
chinchilla and ti with steel and enamel buttons. Belt to fine straps of black velvet, Coming fromthe broidery and trimmed at intervals with 
chilia and gray tips. match. Collar and muff of chinchilla. Jabot throat a full chiffon ruffle extends around the Louis x1v bows ina deeper shade mauve vel- 


Lert Ficure—Street gown of dark blue 
broadcloth, with sable collar and revers. 
Chemisette and collar of tucked white mous- 
seline de soie. White corded silk waistcoat, 
embroidered with silver thread. Hat of blue 
felt, bound with black velvet and trimmed 
with blue and white plumes. 

Centre Ficure—Street gown of black 
vicuna, Jacket fastened with stitched bands 
of cloth and crystal buttons. Two-piece 
skirt with seam in front. Collar, revers and 
muff of gray fox. Toque of black velvet, 
trimmed with tips. 

RiGut Ficure—Redingote model of dark 
brown cloth, stitched with black. Black 
taffeta gird e, fastened with dull silver buckle. 
Upper rever corded with black satin cord. 
Boa of quilled black chiffon. Muff of chin- 
chilla.. Hat of black velvet, trimmed with 














iinet ta of duchesse lace. Violet velvet hat, trimmed cape; over that falls an exquisite flounce of yet, Corsage is also draped with lace and is 
9 with gray plumes. black chantilly lace, headed with a little puf- full beneath ; plain sleeves are finished with 
Upper Lert Ficure —Afternoon gown of Fig. 5498—Very handsome and smart fing of the blue chiffon and narrow lace a ruffle of lace. The passementerie extends 
brown faced cloth. Blouse bodice of light opera gown made of white velvet with an ruche. Inthe back a deep yoke is formed across the front in twoscrolls, and between g 
grass green panne velvet, with fitting yoke of over dress of black net chenille dotted, The of sequins and jet, and the flounce falls from the two is fastened a lovely amethyst brooch YS 
yellow Venetian lace, embroidered with fine corsage is entirely covered with the net and that. On the velvet an exquisite flower and surrounded by brilliants. On the shoulders | // 
jet. Capote of brown velvet, with quills of appliquéd with black velvet loops caught scroll design in jet and pearls is wrought, are tied little velvet straps with wired bows | 
shaded green. with steeland jet. The décolletage is scolloped Fig. 5581—Cape suitable for theatre or that stand up straight, The girdle is a] \\ 
Lower Lerr Ficure—Beige drap d’été re- and edged with smaller embroidered chenille dress afternoon affairs built of mauve mirror lovely affair of amethysts and pearls em- \ Re 
f ception gown, with flounce of beige mous- scollops, At the arms are loops of black vel- velvet. To just below the shoulders there is broidered on a gold ribbon. N 
seline de soie trimmed with three ruches, vet and a face of very fine lace; filling in the a well fitted yoke; to that is joined a deep Fig. 5599—Smart theatre frock of mustard 


topped with milliner’s fold of black satinin very low cut décolletage is a chemisette of bias ruffle edged with fur and lace and reach- yellow cloth. Perfectly plain skirt—jacket 
a pattern. Yoke and sash of shaded orange white mousseline de soie. Down the side jing to about the knees; over that are two with tail back, reaching only to the waist 
t velvet, embroidered with black chenille and of the skirt the net is again outlined with the other ruffles all bordered with fur and lace. line in front. A short waistcoat of white 
steel. Three folds of black satin finish the velvet loops and embroidery and just beyond High collar lined with fluffy chiffon, anda velvet is very jaunty with its big stitched 
yoke. Black chenille toque, trimmed with is sewn a band of sable tail fur, The bottom jabot of lace falls in the front. English revers and tiny gold buttons. The soft 


black and white curled quills. of the skirt is finished with fur and appliqué. walking hat of tulle with jet tipped breasts gathered front is of white silk gauze, the 
' Centre Ficure—Dancing dress of light A large smart fur bow knot caught with a and large tulle knots; the frock is one of crushed collar of velvet. Down either side ° 
pink accordion-plaited mousseline de soie over rhinestone buckle gives the finishing touch those lovely net affairs covered with sequins. the front of the jacket is an embroidery done 
pink taffeta. Bodice of pink brocade, with to this really lovely frock. Lace ends tiethe Muff of velvet, fur and lace. on velvet the same shade as the cloth, Long 
flowers outlined in crystal beads, Revers, top girdle together in the back and fall far down Fig. 5590—Sage green velvet reception plain sleeves with a little embroidered band 
of bodice and sleeves of rose mirror velvet, on the skirt. gown combined with poplin ; the little bodice at the hand. Hat of yellow velvet checkered 
N edged with black velvet and crystal passe- Fig. 5501—Soft yellow Venetian silk is outlined with embroidery, and the sleeves, with white satin folds and large white tulle 
menterie, Folds and front of pink and house frock, with graceful sweeping skirt. girdle and petticoat are of the plain poplin. rosettes. 
F white tulle. Bunch of blush roses on left The dainty little bodice ‘has tight sleeves, The skirt has a plain back, and is put on Fig. 5603—Neck piece of silver fox ona 
: shoulder. tucked from hand to shoulder in groups of from the side, the bodice buttons in the back seal skin cape ; hat of silver fox and crimson 





Mippte Ficure—Gray peau de soie. three, with spaces between each group of with small velvet buttons which extend tothe velvet bows. 














EDMOND ROSTAND, **=.2SzaR°8"*> GYRANO DE BERGERAC. 

















When fatigued a small glass of Vin Mariani wor<xs 
wonders. RICHARD MANSFIELD. 
New York. 





Vin Mariani is benificial to the entire system. 
Paris, France. Cc. COQUELIN. 


REWARD.—Mariani Wine contains absolutely no injurious 
properties, It benefits all. A reward for $500 is offered for 
information leading to the arrest and conviction of any person 
or persons issuing false and malicious statements calculated to 
injure the well-established reputation of “* VIN MARIANI.”’ 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—AIll the originals of indorsements 
cited in our advertisements are on file and will be 
cheerfully submitted to the inspection of any and all 


VIN MARIANI, 


The World Famous Tonic for Body, 
Nerves and Brain. 


FOR OVERWORKED MEN, 














persons applying. DELICATE WOMEN 
l always have a bottle of Vin Mariani handy at my work table. AND SICKLY CHILDREN. 
COUPON VOG. Paris, France. EDMOND ROSTAND. 

T > all those who cut out this coupon and send same to Mariani sold druggists eryw MARIANI WINE has more than 8,000 written in- 
Mariani & Co., 52 West 15th Street, New York, will be sent, Vin ni by ov J here. dorsements of eminent physicians from all over the 
free of charge, a handsome book containing portraits and The public is earnestly warned against imitations. world. It gives power to the brain, strength and 
indorsements of Emperors, Princes, Cardinals, Archbishops ’ blood 
and other distinguished personages. Paris—41 Boulevard Haussman. London—83 Mortimer Street. elasticity to the muscles and richness to the ' 

Montreal—28-30 Hospital Street, It promotes health, strength and longevity. 
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